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ADVICE ON FOX-HUNTING 


BY LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE 


I. TO MASTERS OF HOUNDS 


THE first thing to be done on taking a country is to get 
the land and covert owners on your side. Write to all of 
them asking leave to draw their coverts, and express a hope 
that they will extend the same kindness in the. preservation of 
foxes to you as they have always done to your predecessors. 
Of course, in all but the most favoured countries, the great 
difficulty that you will have to contend with is the game pre- 
servers, not only with those gentlemen who preserve game largely 
in their own coverts, but more especially with the rich tailors, 
candlestick-makers, &c., who take shootings, in these latter days, 
from the impoverished county landlords. I contend that these 
gentry have no sort of right to come and take shootings in 
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what they know well to be a hunting country, and to have 
been. a hunting country long before they were born or thought 
of, and then spoil the hunting by warning the hounds off during 
the cub-hunting season, and indeed in many cases up to 
Christmas, or even later, till after they have shot. They seem to 
think that, if they do not actually tell the keepers to destroy foxes, 
they have done plenty for the Hunt and for their popularity. 

I have always noticed that these shooters, who keep hounds 
out of their coverts half the season, are most troublesome 
and insistent the moment their coverts are shot, pestering the 
Master with letters saying they are overrun with foxes, and that 
it is no use keeping them if they are never hunted. Probably, 
when you go, you will find one or two fine specimens from 
Leadenhall, which the keeper has most likely got down and - 
turned out on the shooting-day. Headed back everywhere by 
‘stops,’ each fox is seen five or six times over, and this, assisted 
by a copious hot luncheon, is quite enough for each ¢ gun’ 
to say he has seen five or six foxes. I know that there are 
keepers who will preserve foxes, and are glad and proud to do 
so, who come up to you at the meet and tell you they shink—no 
real fox-preserver is ever certain—that you will find. You do 
not see. the regular velveteen vulpicide at the meet. There are 
keepers-I-have never seen at all, often as I have drawn their 
coverts. Where they disappear to on a hunting-day is a 
mystery to me. No doubt foxes and pheasants can be simul- 
taneously preserved, but it requires a surgical operation of the 
most radical nature to get the fact into the heads of most keepers. 
Still, I would advise as much compliance with the wishes of 
game preservers as is consistent with hunting the country fairly. 
But there is one thing I could never find it in my heart to do, 
which is, to stop the hounds when running hard for a game- 
preserver’s covert. If you are Master of a pack which belongs 
to the country, I say you have no right to spoil the hounds 
belonging to the county gentlemen by disappointing them in 
this way. No; byall means steer clear of the shooting-parties, 
and meet the shooter’s wishes as much as you can, but by no 
means, and for no man, stop your hounds when running. 

Now we come to the farmers, a class of men with whom I, 
personally, have never had any difficulty, nor will any one else 
if he will only treat them properly. When you give a hunt 
breakfast, do not have two rooms—one for your swell friends, 
the other for the farmers. Remember all people are equal out 
hunting, and a farmer who preserves a litter of cubs on his 
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farm does far more good to the sport than one of your swells, 
even if he rides 300-guinea horses over windmills in the ardour 
of the chase, as Mr, Jorrocks says, But wire! I hear some 
one say, What is to be done about that? I suppose the only 
plan is to trust nothing to committees, hunt secretaries, or 
people of that sort, who often have no knowledge of country. 
life, and do more harm than good; but go round yourself in 
the autumn, call on the farmers, and ask them to remove it. 
Above all, never consent to the erection of danger-signals, 
notice boards, &c. I have always said, when this has been. 
proposed, that I would a thousand times sooner break my 


neck over wire, and have done with it, than see those horrid 
un-English-looking signals all over the country. Happily in 
my country we have neither wire nor wire signals, and I do 
really think I may flatter myself that this is not a little due to 
my determination never to recognise the latter. In some 
countries farmers appear to think that, if they only placard their 
farms, they may put up as much wire as they like and do no 
harm. This is probably the fault of some ass of a hunt secre- 
tary, who has said to the farmer, ‘ Well, if you will not take 
your wire down, flag it well.’ Farmers like to be spoken to, and 
to have an interest taken in their proceedings. They are pretty 
good judges! I remember at a general election some years ago 
accompanying a Conservative candidate, hailing from a large — 
town in the North, who was contesting a purely agricultural 
constituency. After a village meeting the candidate and I went, 
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with several large farmers, all strong Tories, to one of the farm- 
houses for supper. Afterwards the cigars and whisky-and-water 
went round, and the farmer and I began talking farming. 
To my horror, on glancing at the candidate, I saw that, instead 
of trying to pick up something about farming, he had taken a 
newspaper out of his pocket and had begun to read! I thought, 
‘My friend, these men may vote for you, but they certainly 
will not work for you.’ He was not elected. There is one 
thing, however, I wish the farmers would not do ; that is, erect 
in their fields stick-heaps over heaps of old tree-roots as a covert 


for rabbits. Foxes soon take to use them, and runs that pro- 
mise to be real good ones end in the most annoying way by 
the fox getting into one of these heaps. It is nearly impossible 
to bolt foxes from them, as the rabbits make holes underneath 
into which the foxes crawl. 

I should never advise any one to take a country in which 
there is an old-established huntsman, a favourite with every 
one, and one whom it would be something like high treason 
on your part to dismiss. He will be master, not you. You 
will simply be a paying machine to settle all the bills and 
mount him, and he will constantly be grumbling about his 
horses, and perhaps will even give vent to his feelings in his 
speech at your puppy-show luncheon. Far the best plan is to 
start fresh with your own man, keeping perhaps one of the old 
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staff to show the rest the way about at first. Choose a man of 
fair experience, and above all do not listen to the accounts 
of hunt-servants’ riding, and be led into taking on one of the 
boys who get huntsman’s places in these modern days. The 
majority of hunting-men seem to think that, if a man or a boy 
will only jump big places, he must be a good huntsman, and 
boys get pitchforked into good places as huntsmen before they 
know how to whip-in or even to behave. When I began hunt- 
ing, whippers-in did not look to be huntsmen before they were 
well past thirty. Nowadays it is no uncommon thing to find the 
huntsman the youngest of the three servants. I do not mean to 
say that a huntsman should not ride ; of course he should ride 
up to his hounds and see how far they have carried the scent, but 
every one can ride if he only gets a horse good enough ; the 
difficulty is to get a man who knows when to ride, and will do 
so only to get to his hounds, and ot to win the approbation of 
an ignorant field. But always mount your men well, if only for 
economy’s sake ; they will take care of good horses, but will not 
do so of bad ones. 

_ Be careful how you breed your hounds. In forming 
a pack you will have to be dependent, in a great measure, 
on sires from other packs. But do not be tempted to run after 
a hound because he has won at Peterborough, or is very good- 
looking, or is even said to be very good in his work, if he comes 
of a strain that you do not like, or if his pedigree contains a lot 
of soft blood, or if his ancestors come from a kennel that you 
cannot trust. A chance-bred foxhound is like a chance-bred 
racehorse : he may be very good at his work, but he is worthless 
for breeding. Not being carefully bred himself, the faults of his 
progenitors are certain to be reproduced in his offspring. There 
is a good deal of nonsense talked about looks in these days, but, 
depend on it, the best working hounds in a pack are never the 
worst looking, though, of course, a real beauty, a Peterborough 
winner, may turn out useless in the field. This is a good 
lesson. Turn up his pedigree, and you will find where the 
mistake in his breeding has been made. Never breed from a 
hound in his first season. He may develop all manner of faults, 
and you cannot dveed a fault out: you must stamp it out. Some 
people think that if you breed from a noisy bitch and a mute dog, 
or vice versd, you will have hit the just medium in tongue. Far 
from it. In all probability half the litter will turn out mute, the 
other half noisy. Of course neither hound ought to have been 
kept, much less bred from. Always draft a mute hound, There 
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is no fault so bad, and the better he is in his work the more 
harm he will do. Then there is straightness. Everybody in his 
heart of hearts likes his hounds straight. In my experience it 
is only those who cannot breed straight hounds who prefer 
crooked ones ; some even go so far as to say that a straight 
hound cannot be good in his work! But I always notice that, 
when hound-breeders of this sort happen to breed a straight 
hound, they are as proud-of him as a hen is of one chick. Of 
course you must have plenty of good walks to breed a good 
pack of hounds, so that you can mercilessly afford to draft 
mute, noisy, skirting or lame hounds, without getting your pack 
too short. A puppy show and a luncheon after it are good 
things ; but do not have your huntsman’s health proposed. 
‘You would not have your butler’s or your stud-groom’s health 
drunk, why then your huntsman’s? If you, or your huntsman, 
or both of you, are new to the country, I should say certainly 
go cub-hunting yourself every morning, so as to learn the 
locality yourself, or show it to your huntsman, as the case may 
be. And let cub-hunting be cub-hunting ; keep your hounds 
‘on the dark as much as possible, and never try to have a run 


' across the open. No man can ride to the hounds, in the 


Midlands at any rate, while the leaf is on the hedges, conse- 
quently fences get pulled about, gaps are made, the farmers’ 
stock, especially the grass bullocks, injured, and altogether 
much more damage done by a few horsemen than is done by 
many in regular hunting. In dry hard weather the hounds’ 
feet get injured, and in any weather at all they run a risk of 
being spoilt. They check: no one is with them, off go some 
of the entry after a hare, taking most likely a few of the one- 
and two-seasoned hunters with them, and in about half an hour 
all the trouble you have taken in breaking during the summer 
and autumn is lost. Sport for the field cannot be said to begin 
till November 1, but it is in the two or three months prior to 
this that a pack of hounds is made or marred, and these months 
must be given up to the Master and Huntsman to make the 
pack. Iam fairly astonished to see that some establishments 
have actually taken to advertising their cub-hunting fixtures. 
This is the height of folly. There is no greater nuisance than 
a parcel of men, women, and grooms, the two former most likely 
smoking, all of them out on fresh horses, and talking, in the rides 
of a covert. The Hunt servants cannot get about to do their 
work and the hounds get kicked. Never commit ‘ the fatal 
mistake’ of not beginning cub-hunting as soon as the corn is cut ; 
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and never take fright, and leave off, because the ground gets 
hard. -To do this is ruination to your entry and to the one- 
and two-seasoned hunters, who will begin forty times wilder 
than the young ones. Breed your hounds wtih good legs and 
feet, and they will not take much harm, and if you do screw up 
a few old cub-hunting horses, what matter ? 

I now come to poultry and damage funds—ever-increasing 
items of expenditure, and most vexatious to boot. As a rule, it 
is best to pay as soon as you can, but damage to crops can only 
be assessed at harvest time. I remember one of my tenants, a 
heavy clay-land farmer, coming to me with tears in his eyes to 


say that his wheat-field had been ridden over by hundreds 
of horses and well-nigh ruined, and asking what would I do? 
‘ Wait till harvest,’ I said, ‘and I will come to look at it.’ Happen- 
ing to be out for a ride just before harvest I met my tenant and 
had a long talk with him, I was rather surprised that he said 
nothing about his damaged crops, so just as I was leaving I said, 
‘How about that wheat-field ?’ He smiled and said, ‘It con- 
tains the best crop on my farm!’ Surely enough, it was looking 
beautifully, and I defy any one to have said where the horses 
crossed it. It was only by going on one’s hands and knees, and 
creeping about the field, that one could just see the old tracks. 
Poultry, however, is best paid for at the time the damage is done, 
and it is always easy to get some friend to ride over and find 
out if the claim is a genuine one or not. I think the Master 
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should manage all this ; he practically has to do so now, for if the 
hon. secretary does not pay the claimant what he thinks his due, 
the latter is very likely to write to the Master, and say, ‘I don’t 
care whose business it is to pay, but if my claim is not paid in 
full by some one I shall put up wire and kill the foxes.’ Besides, 
the hon. secretary may have no knowledge of country life, may 
not bein touch with the Master, or may be unpopular with the 
farmers. I know an hon. sec. to a pack of hounds who actually 
beds his horses on moss litter and wonders why he does not 
get on with the farmers. I cannot help believing that in every 


Hunt it would be better to have a secretary, paid either by 
the Hunt or by the Master, whose duty it should be to attend 
to all these claims, earth-stopping, &c. Surely young fellows 
could be found to whom a salary of, say, £200 a-year would 
be an object, who would work under the Master and look after 
these things. This sum would enable such a man to keep a 
couple of hunters at any rate, and I think it is an arrangement 
that would work well. There is nothing like having some one— 
to find fault with if things go wrong. A serious loss to a farmer, 
such as hounds running through his ewes and causing them to 
slip their lambs, the death of a valuable cart colt, or bullock, if 
caused by hounds or hunter, is, I think, best paid for liberally 
and at once, and the simplest way to do this is by a col- 
lection from those who were out hunting that day. This could 
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be easily collected by a secretary such as I have tried to 
describe. 

In breeding your hounds make up your mind what sort you 
like and stick to that sort. If you like Welsh hounds (of which 
I have little knowledge) breed Welsh hounds and have a Welsh 
pack ; but if you prefer English hounds, try and breed them as 
good-looking as possible. In the Midlands I am quite certain 
that the best sort to aim at are the best looking. I do not mean 
the largest-boned animals—they do not have to carry weight— 
nor do | insist on great spring of the ribs. There is a medium 


in all things, and ribs and bone must be kept up to a certain 
extent, or your hounds will look shallow, and, as Mr. Bragg 
said, ‘ only fit to hunt a cat ina kitchen.’ But will never believe 
that a hound tires because he is light of bone ; my experience 
has been all the other way, against ‘that useless appendage,’ as 
Lord Henry Bentinck called bone. In my opinion, the thing that 
makes a hound stoop to the scent easily is a good neck and 
shoulders, so that the hound is running at his ease and within 
himself all the time. I would never sacrifice necks and shoul- 
ders to bone, straightness, or ribs. But I hear some one 
say ‘Nose.’ Well, I suppose there are hounds more tender- 
nosed than others, and if these are found out they should, of 
course, be bred from. But I am not quite sure that dash, 
intelligence, and perseverance do not insure what is called a 
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good nose. A hound may have ever such a sensitive organ of 
smell, but he is no use if he is shy, idle, or slack. Any hound 
will run hard on a real good-scenting day, but give me one who 
will try for you on a bad-scenting day ; who will jump a gate 
when casting himself, and will jump it back again if he does 
not hit the line off ; in short, one who is miserable if he is off 
the line, and does not go and contentedly lie down and lap 
in a pond. I have often been quite sorry for good hounds 
who have worked so hard to no purpose on a bad-scenting 
day. But these are the boys to keep and breed from ; if one 
could get a whole pack of them, very few foxes would get 
away. 

I think the best size for hounds is 23} inches for dogs, 
and rather lower, but not much, for bitches. In a grass 
country no hound, however big, can jump a stake-and-bound 


- fence with a ditch to him, to say nothing of bullfinches, and 


small hounds do get through these fences quicker and with less 
tailing than big ones. In a wall or bank country I do not 
suppose it matters so much, though I doubt whether big hounds 
are able to jump better than small ones, Foxes must be bustled 
to be-killed, Mr. Jorrocks says, ‘Full well he knows, to kill 
their fox they must have nose,’ but also he knows ‘that to kill 


_ their fox they must press him at some period or other of the 


chase,’ 

There is great difference in foxes. Some come to hand 
easily, but there are some that will beat any pack of hounds, 
unless at some time or other in the run they are hard pressed 
for half an hour at least ; indeed, there are some foxes who 
seem, over grass, in dryish weather, to be able to keep going 
nearly all day. It is certainly not bone which enables hounds 
to catch foxes of this sort. They must have good necks anc 
shoulders, and they must be in tip-top condition. That is how 
the foxes are killed, by care and careful conditioning in the 
kennel, and by being in good heart and confidence, with plenty 
of blood. 

Lastly, unless you are genuinely fond of hounds and hound 
breeding, do not have anything to do with their Master- 
ship. The blanks in an M.F.H.’s career are many compared 
with the prizes. A good day and a kill in the open is a splendid 
thing. Every one is pleased; the ride home seems short, and 
the port tastes well in the evening ; but continuous bad luck, 
bad scent, and every one taking a pleasure in telling you how 
well the neighbouring Hunts are doing is hard to bear. Still it 
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is a consolation when you get back among your hounds, which 
you have carefully bred yourself, to know for certain that the 
temporary loss of sport is not their fault, that they will do all 
they can for you, and that your turn must come again. 

Buy your forage, and as many of your hunters as you can, 
from the farmers in the Hunt, and never use moss litter or any 
other stinking substitute tor straw. 
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TEDDY: A SHOOTING STORY 


BY W. M. WILCOX 


I HAVE never met anyone quite like Teddy. In no one else 
have I seen combined to such a remarkable degree those para- 
doxical attributes which have added an undying lustre to the 
fame of that historical personage, the heathen Chinee. 

- No one could gaze on the simple innocence of Teddy’s 
guileless countenance for the first time without being irresistibly 
reminded of the descriptive epithets, ‘ childlike and bland’ ; on 
the other hand, those whom Fate decreed should become more 
or less acquainted with Master Teddy very quickly became 
aware that ‘ for ways that are dark and for tricks that are vain,’ 
this ingenuous youth was pre-eminently ‘ peculiar.’ In short, 
the doubt engendered at the first blush as to whether he knew 
anything became merged, in a surprisingly short space of time, 
into the certainty that—to use a colloquialism—what he did not 
know was hardly worth knowing. 

I am writing of things that I know, for during the last six 
months Master Teddy has been nominally my pupil. I use the 
adverb ‘ nominally’ advisedly, since on many occasions through- 
out that period grave doubts have assailed me as to which of us 
two was really the instructor and which the recipient of instruc- 
tion. However that may be, it is certain that 1 am now aware 
of many things of which I had been hitherto in complete and, 
perhaps, blissful ignorance. I will not hazard a conjecture as 
to whether my pupil could make the same modest admission. 
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As I said before, I have my doubts. I can only say that I have 
striven conscientiously to do my duty by him, and that in all 
matters pertaining to his work which came under our combined 
notice, I found him not only attentive, but astonishingly apt. 
This was the more surprising, seeing that he came to me with 
the reputation of being extremely backward and slow of 
learning. 

Because of this reputation, and also because of the impossi- 
bility of finding out how much he did know, owing to a peculiar 
reticence which he observed in all things personal, I started 
him in all his subjects much further back than is usual with the 
ordinary lad of seventeen, hoping by this method to arrive soon 
at some approximate idea of the extent of his knowledge. After 
two or three days’ work, I was more puzzled than ever. He 
gave me notrouble. He learnt his tasks with intelligence, but he 
approached them as if they were perfectly new to him, and the 
questions he from time to time asked with respect to them 
seemed to point to the fact that he was indeed going over 
entirely fresh ground. And yet they gave him no trouble to 
master. How could I reconcile this fact with his reputation for 
dulness? I was puzzled then—I am puzzled no longer. 
Viewed in the light of certain events, | am morally certain that 
my young gentleman set himself to play a deep game. This is 
what he probably said to himself : ‘I intend to enjoy myself ; 
I cannot do that if every day I am to be confronted with new 
and difficult tasks. I will affect a sublime ignorance and thus 
spend the hours set apart for instruction, in retraversing with 
comfort and ease old and well-trodden paths.’ 

That was his policy all through—a policy of reticence ; and 
it was the incident that I am about to relate which first helped 
to open my eyes to the true character of my pupil. 

It was a certain Monday during the first week in October 
that Teddy selected for making his initial appearance beneath 
the roof of my humble country vicarage. As he alighted from 
the cart, 1 remember being struck by the expression on his 
countenance. It wore a sad, chastened look which suggested 
homesickness, and I can recollect picturing to myself a wan, 
white face gazing aimlessly through the windows of a third- 
class carriage, while its owner vainly endeavoured to suppress 
the tears that would come at the thought of the home and the 
dear ones he was leaving behind him. I greeted him effusively, 
expressing a hope that he had had a pleasant journey. He 
replied courteously, thanked me for my warm welcome and 
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hastened to assure me that he had travelled most comfortably, 
But while the words were reassuring, the tones of his. voice had 
such a melancholy ring, that I felt more certain than ever that 
my first impressions were right, and that he had spent a 
miserable time since leaving home that morning. If I had only 
known that he had travelled down from town in a Pullman car, 
that after protesting mildly that he was a novice at the game, 
he had taken a hand at ‘ Bridge’ with three total strangers, 
which had resulted in the transference of a sum of rather over 
five pounds to his pocket, I might have modified my views with 
regard to the cause of his supposed sadness. But I did not 
discover this till several weeks afterwards, when one of our 
local magnates, who also happened to be one of the four, 
recognising Teddy with me at a ‘meet,’ put some pertinent 
questions to me, resulting in the above-mentioned deplorable 
disclosure, 

_ Now it happened that I had an annual arrangement with a 
parsonic friend, whereby for the space of three calendar weeks 
at this time of year we exchanged livings. We both felt the 
need of change of air and scenery, but whereas I desired, in 
addition, comparative seclusion from the world, my friend 
wished for exactly the opposite, and the position of our 
respective benefices gave us each what we wanted. 

The date we had fixed on for this mutual exchange fell four 
days after my pupil’s arrival. It was impossible for many 
obvious reasons to avoid taking him with me. I therefore lost 
no time in acquainting him with my intentions, He made no 
remark indicative either of pleasure at the prospect or other- 
wise ; on the contrary, he wore a resigned look which seemed 
to say: ‘I am utterly indifferent ; do with me what you will.’ 

When we were on the point of starting, I noticed among 
the luggage a remarkably fine gun-case and an equally re- 
splendent cartridge-magazine ; both were in yellow leather, and 


both had Master Teddy’s initials conspicuously emblazoned on 
them. 


I turned to their owner. 

‘I’m afraid you won't find any opportunity for using that,’ 
I said, pointing to the gun-case. ‘The shooting where we are 
going belongs to Lord B., and is most strictly preserved.’ 

I thought-I detected a slight fall in the barometer of his 
countenance, but I could not be sure. 

He gazed at me mournfully for a few seconds. 

‘1 think I'll take it,’ was all he said at length. 


I LOST NO TIME IN OPENING THE SUBJECT 
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We arrived at our destination late that evening, having done 
the last eight miles of our journey in a vehicle in which springs 
were conspicuous by their absence, and over a track it would 
be flattery to call a road. 

The next morning, | determined to abjure work for that 
day, and in lieu of it to take my young friend out for a long 
ramble, for the purpose of showing him some of the glories of 
that beautiful country. I couldn’t have chosen a better day ; 
the sun was shining from an absolutely flawless sky ; the trees 
had just begun to sbow the first tints of their autumn garb ; 
the green of the pastures and the yellow of the stubble blended 
harmoniously, while here and there dark patches, indicating 
the course of the plough, stood out in sombre relief. 

It was idyllic, and yet my companion gazed on it all 
apparently unmoved. Only once did he show signs of any- 
thing approaching emotion, and that was when, on surmounting 
a high stone wall, we put up an enormous covey of partridges. 

‘By gum!’ was all he permitted himself to say, as he 
watched the brown specks till they were out of sight. I cannot 
tell what the ejaculation meant, but if it demonstrated a passion 
for sport, he managed to conceal any further signs of it most 
effectually. Very few ardent sportsmen could have remained 
indifferent to the veritable embarras de richesse of game we were 
privileged to witness during that memorable walk. The covers 
were just thick with pheasants ; every field contained a covey of 
partridges ; we saw innumerable hares, while rabbits abounded 
everywhere. Judging from what came under our notice, the 
estate this year was fully keeping up its well-known reputation. 
I could not possibly say at the time what my friend Teddy 
thought of it all ; his face wore a fixed expression of unruffled 
calm ; had he been a scarecrow he could not have remained 
more immutable. 

We reached the village again shortly before four o’clock. 
As we passed the inn, which was within a stone’s-throw of the 
vicarage gates, I recognised a burly-looking individual, clad in 
brown velveteens, standing at the door. 

‘That’s Lord B.’s head keeper,’ I remarked, casually, to my 
companion. 

Teddy said nothing. He usually said nothing ; but, as I 
discovered afterwards, he thought a good deal. 

I missed Teddy when, after changing my boots, I sat down 
to tea. I thought nothing of it, however, but began my meal 
alone. In about half-an-hour’s time he turned up, and with 
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a brief apology—Teddy was always most careful to observe 
the niceties of courtesy—attacked the muffins and things with 
vigour. 

He never said a word as to where he had been or what he 
had been doing, but that was Teddy’s way all over. 

Two days later, after our morning’s work was over, Master 
Teddy announced his intention of going out, casually remarking 
that, if I had no objection, he didn’t think he would be in for 
lunch. I replied that he might do as he liked as long as he 
was back in time to prepare his work for the next day. With 
that he departed, and I turned to the morning’s paper, rather 
relieved at the prospect of being able to enjoy some time to 
myself, 

Late that afternoon, as I was strolling up and down in front 
of the house, smoking my after-tea pipe, and enjoying the mild 
autumnal air, I heard the sound of steps on the gravel and, 
looking up, descried my pupil advancing up the drive. He was 
clad in gaiters and a shooting-coat, and carried a double-. 
barrelled gun over his shoulder. 

‘Hulloa!’ I cried, ‘ where have you been ?’ 

‘Out,’ he replied, with his accustomed brevity. 

‘So I perceive,’ 1 remarked—somewhat sharply, it must be 
confessed, for I was getting rather tired of his invariable 
reticence. Moreover I was struck with the ghastly thought 
that perhaps he had been poaching. ‘Sol perceive, but what's 
the meaning of this ?’ touching the gun. 

‘Oh, I happened to meet the keeper and he asked me.’ 

‘To shoot ?’ I queried. 

‘Yes!’ I breathed a sigh of relief; there was no harm 
done if he had gone at Horton’s invitation. I could not be 
expected to know that Teddy had stood the keeper a pint of 
beer and then invited himself. 

‘Had a good day?’ I rejoined with the affability born of 
relief. 

‘Not much,’ he said, ‘I was clean off it.’ 

With that he turned on his heel, entered the house and 
never reverted to the subject of shooting again that evening. 

Some two or three days afterwards Teddy casually asked as 
he rose from the luncheon table : 

‘Oh! by the way, may I have a holiday to-morrow ?’ 
I looked up, somewhat surprised at the request. 
‘Why ?’ I said. 

‘I want to shoot,’ was the answer. 
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‘Got leave ?’ I put in. 

‘Yes,’ he asserted, ‘that’s all right.’ 

After that I could not withhold my permission. He had 
been doing his work conscientiously and well, and I felt a 
holiday would do neither of us any harm. All the same I had 
my misgivings. Not that I doubted Teddy’s word, but I knew 
not only that the estate was strictly preserved, but that Lord B. 
was most particular where his shootings were concerned. | 
determined, therefore, to set my mind at rest by making all 
possible inquiries. 

As luck would have it, when I emerged from the vicarage 
gates bent on my afternoon stroll, I caught sight of the burly 
back of the head-keeper retreating down the village street. I 
quickened my pace and soon overtook him. 

‘Good afternoon, Horton,’ | said affably. 

‘Oh! good afternoon, sir,’ he replied, touching his hat. 

He and I were old friends. I lost no time in opening the 
subject. 

‘It’s very good of you,’ I began, ‘to let my young friend have 
a day’s shooting. But are you sure that Lord B. won’t mind ?’ 

‘Oh! that’s all right, sir,’ he hastened to assure me; ‘’is 
lordship won’t be shootin’ ’ere, not till November, and the 
young master, ’e carn’t do no ’arm. ’E’s a nice, pleasant- 
spoken young gent, but between you and me, sir’—there was a 
twinkle in his eye—‘I do believe ’e’s the wust ’and at a gun I 
ever seed. Why t’other afternoon when ’e was out with me, ’e 
’ad a ’eap of the easiest shots—young pheasants gettin’ up out 
o’ the roots and suchlike—and ’e never ’it a thing. The only 
thing ’e ’it was a settin’ rabbit, an’ that ’e only wounded. No! 
’e won't do no ’arm, an’ it gives ’im a deal o’ pleasure to let ‘is 
gun off.’ 

I must say this announcement surprised me somewhat. I 
should have thought, taking into consideration the magnificence 
of the gun-case and magazine, that my pupil was not the tyro 
that Horton’s description made him. 

‘I’m sure I’m very much obliged to you,’ I said. ‘ He tells 
me that you have given him leave to go out to-morrow.’ 

‘Yes, sir, I ’ave,’ replied the keeper. ‘I’m sorry I carn’t go 
with ’im meself, but I ’ave to go to the ‘ome farm to-morrer 
mornin’, ’Owever ’e’ll be all right!’ He touched his hat, and 
we parted. 

I felt greatly reassured, which proves how much I knew of 
Teddy at that period. 
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As soon as breakfast was over next morning, my pupil 
sallied forth, armed to the teeth. 

‘He’s determined to make the most of his day,’ I thought 
as I watched him disappear down the drive, with his black 
retriever stalking solemnly at his heels. 

I lit my pipe and sat down to tackle my arrears of corre- 
spondence. 

Several times during the day, as the sound of a distant gun 
smote upon my ears, I found myself speculating idly as to the 
number of cartridges Master Teddy would expend and what his 
bag would be. Anyhow, judging from what I heard, if my 
pupil’s enjoyment depended on the number of times he fired off 
his gun, I concluded he must indeed be spending a happy day. 

At tea-time there was no sign of the sportsman, and as the 
shades of night fell I began to grow uneasy, imagining all sorts 
of horrors. 

However, just as I was wondering whether I ought not to 
go out and look for him, I heard the front door open, and the 
sound of heavy footsteps in the hall told me that my immediate 
fears were over. To my surprise, instead of going straight to 
his room, as was his wont, I heard the steps approaching my 
study-door.. There was a slight pause, then a knock. 

‘Come in!’ I shouted. 

The door opened, and Teddy came cma into the room. 

Directly 1 saw him I detected that there was something up. 
His usually impassive features wore a look of animation I had 
never seen before. He carefully closed the door and came 
right up to where I was sitting. 

‘I say,’ he began in a low voice, but with suppressed 
excitement, ‘d’you think I could have the cart?’ 

‘The cart ?’ I repeated, astonished at the request. 

‘Yes!’ 

I groaned at the impossibility of getting anything out of 
him, except under the most rigid cross-examination. His 
Spartan brevity, coupled with his reticence, was trying to the 
last degree. 

‘But what do you want it for ?’ I ejaculated crossly. 

He looked at me stedfastly, even pityingly, for a few 
seconds. Then he said, in a kind of I-see-I-shall-have-to-tell-you 
voice, 

‘To bring the stuff home.’ 

‘The stuff!’ I echoed, still mystified. 

‘Well! the birds and things.’ 
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‘For Heaven’s sake,’ I burst out, exasperated beyond 
measure, ‘tell me what you mean. What birds and—er—what 
things ?’ 

‘What I’ve shot, of course,’ he said, getting nettled in turn. 
My anger turned to astonishment. 

‘Have you shot anything ?’ I began, 

It was the one thing needed. It touched Teddy on the raw, 
and at one fell swoop broke through his barrier of reserve. 

‘Have I shot anything?’ he repeated in tones of scorn. 
‘When the whole country is simply stinkin’ of game!’ These 
were the exact words he used, and I was so stupified by his 
sudden change of manner that I let them pass without reproof. 

‘ Look here,’ he went on, unbuttoning his coat, for all the 
world as if he were going to fight me. ‘I brought back as 
many of the lighter things as I could.’ Here he produced from 
an inside pocket, which I afterwards learned was called a ‘ hare- 
pocket,’ a number of what looked, in the uncertain light, like 
little brown balls of feathers. They were partridges, each with 
its head tucked under its wing in the most professional manner. 
He went on disgorging them from that capacious receptacle 
until I wondered if he were ever going to cease. 

When eight and a half brace of the little brown bodies were 
lying on the carpet before me, he stopped. 

I gazed at them astounded ; then I looked up. 

‘But the keeper told me——’ 1 broke off abruptly as a 
faint glimmer of the truth began to appal me with its tale of 
diabolical cunning. 

Teddy affected not to have heard. 

‘I couldn’t bring the—er—others back,’ he said apologeti- 
cally. ‘They’re a bit heavier, you see, and I thought of the cart 
and. 

‘But,’ I interrupted, ‘you can’t have the cart. The man 
has gone home.’ 

‘Oh, I'll see to that,’ he replied cheerfully. 

I hesitated a moment—a fatal mistake. He saw it in an 
instant, and, muttering something about putting the horse in, 
left the room before I could utter another protest. 

When I fully realised—and it took me some moments to do 
it—what Teddy was about, it also occurred to me that it was 
out of the question to allow him to drive my friend’s horse at 
this time of night alone. No, somebody must go with him. 
But who? The groom had long since departed, and even if 
he hadn’t, I coyldn’t, for obvious reasons, send him on such an 
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errand. Such a step would mean that the story would be all 
over the village next day. There was nothing for it. I must 
go myself. I hastily resumed the boots I had just kicked off, 
and, seizing an overcoat, hurried out towards the stables. I 
found the horse in the shafts, the lamps lit, and Teddy busy 
over the harness. A glance showed me that he knew what he 
was about; all his movements were quiet and business-like ; 
the thing couldn’t have been better done by a professor. 

‘I am coming with you,’ I announced, when at last the 
preparations were complete. 

‘Very well!’ he said, after a short pause. ‘Shall I drive?’ 

I told him he might, assuming wisely that he probably 
added the art of the whip to his other accomplishments. I 
was not mistaken: he could drive. I have never known my 
friend’s horse go faster or more willingly, and he hardly touched 
him with the whip. The beast evidently knew that there was 
a master-hand behind him. 

When we had gone a mile and a half or thereabouts, 
Teddy slowed down ‘and began peering on either side of him 
carefully. 

Presently he gave an unintelligible ejaculation and pulled 
up. ‘Here we are,’ he said as he handed the reins to me, 
preparatory to dismounting. 

I discerned the dim outlines of a gate which my young 
friend opened. He led the horse through, then stopped and 
carefully blew out both lamps. 

‘What are you doing that for ?’ I asked. 

‘They might take us for poachers,’ he replied rather 
indefinitely. 

‘That is more than probable,’ 1 remarked sarcastically, for 
this distinctly unpleasant contingency did not tend towards 
improving my temper. 

The sarcasm was apparently lost on Teddy, for he began 
leading the horse at right angles to the road along a track, one 
side of which appeared to be bounded bya thick wood. When 
we reached the furthest corner, he halted, and, striking a match, 
proceeded to light a dark lantern which he produced from the - 
bottom of the cart. 

I got down while he was doing this, correctly surmising 
that we had at last reached the scene of his nefarious operations. 

He gravely handed me the lantern, while he busied himself 
with removing what looked to me like a hurdle which was 
lying across a ditch, Then he took the lantern and, turning 
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its rays downwards, remarked with the slightest suspicion of 
exultation, ‘ Look there !’ 

I peered into the ditch. At first I could distinguish nothing. 
Then as my eyes grew gradually accustomed to the faint light, 
I could not forbear an exclamation. 1 was gazing into a deep 
ditch, full up to the brim with the dead bodies of birds and 
beasts. There were cock pheasants and hen pheasants, par- 
tridges, hares, rabbits, pigeons, all lying higgledy-piggledy, a 
heterogeneous and gory mass. 

‘You young villain!’ I exclaimed at length. 

He made a deprecatory gesture. 

‘I had leave,’ he said in rather aggrieved tones. 


‘But you don’t mean to say that you shot all those your- 
self ?’ I cried. 


He nodded. 

‘How on earth did you manage it?’ I went on. To this 
he vouchsafed no reply, but began the somewhat arduous task 
of transferring the game from the ditch to the cart. 

It was obviously the only thing to be done; we could not 
leave them there. Therefore, though I thoroughly disapproved 
I stood by in silence till the work was accomplished. Then, 
still in silence, we led the horse back towards the gate. 

All of a sudden Teddy gave vent to a fierce, though sup- 
pressed ejaculation. I couldn’t be quite certain what he said—I 
hope and trust I am wrong—but the word that escaped his lips 
was most suspiciously like a very wicked swear word which I 
will not repeat. I looked up and to my dismay distinguished 
the figure of a man standing at the gate. I was fearfully 
annoyed. What a position for a respectable parson to be 
found in! 

‘Now then, what are you up to?’ exclaimed the man in 
harsh, angry tones. It was Horton. I did not know whether 
to feel relief at hearing a well-known voice, or vexation at the 
impossibility of escaping recognition. 

Teddy came to the rescue. ‘ It’s all right, Horton,’ he said. 

‘ But it ain't, sir,’ replied the keeper, more quietly. ‘1 can’t 
‘ave yer disturbing my pheasants at this time o’ night. What 
"ave yer got in the cart ?’ 

‘Game!’ was the laconic answer. 

The keeper struck a match and investigated the contents of 
the cart. I never saw a man so amazed or so angry. 

‘When I gave yer leave, young sir,’ he thundered, ‘1 didn’t 
intend yer to arsk all yer friends and ’ave a battoo,’ 
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‘I knew that,’ said Teddy calmly, ‘and I didn’t.’ 

‘Oh, come now,’ said the keeper with marked irony, ‘ yer 
ain’t goin’ to get me to believe that yer bagged all them to yer 
own gun.’ 

-‘That’s the fact, and I can prove it,’ said Teddy. 

Here | broke in. ‘I can bear witness to the fact that my 
pupil went out and came back alone. Had he invited anyone 
to shoot I must have known of it... Much as I disapproved of 
Teddy’s methods, I couldn’t stand by in silence and hear him 
thus falsely accused. 

There was a brief pause. Events had moved too quickly 
for Horton’s slow mind to keep pace with them. 

‘Then t’other afternoon was all a kid,’ he suddenly exclaimed 
furiously. ‘I'll ’ave the law on yer, strike me if I don’t.’ 

‘In that case,’ remarked Teddy, pleasantly, ‘ the magistrates 
will have the pleasure of reading a certain document in your 
handwriting which is in my possession.' 

It was quite a long speech for Teddy, but it did for Horton. 
‘You young devil!’ he muttered with a groan. He had quite 
forgotten the written permission which Teddy had extracted 
from him in case he came across any of the under keepers. 

‘Now look here, Horton,’ Teddy began, advancing towards 
the discomfited keeper. I couldn’t hear what else was said, but 
I feel pretty sure that Horton retired from that brief interview 
at least a sovereign richer. Anyhow | fully believe that no one 
in that neighbourhood has ever been told of Teddy’s exploit. 
He has never shot there again, but Horton always alludes to 
him in tones of respectful admiration as ‘the deep ’un,’ 

I may just mention in conclusion, that since this memorable 
episode, I have seen Teddy shoot on many occasions—at big 
shoots too, and I can safely say that, considering his age, 1 have 
never seen a finer shot. He is the talk of the county in which 
I live, and at the big battues always performs to a large gallery 
of admiring spectators. 
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STRAY SPORT ON ACTIVE SERVICE IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


BY CAPTAIN J. P. LAW 


DIRECTLY my regiment received its orders to embark for South 
Africa on the outbreak of the war in October, 1899, I made 
up my mind that, by hook or crook, a rifle and a shot-gun 
should form part of my equipment. Unfortunately, in the 
hurry and rush of preparation, the rifle I had ordered from the 
gunmaker did not turn up, so I had to sail without it, and to 
fall back on a service carbine as a makeshift, which, though 
not altogether satisfactory, has had to serve; but the gun 
at length reached me, and it is chiefly concerning the sport and 
amusement it afforded me that I am now about to write. 

On arriving at Cape Town we were ordered on to Natal to 
join Sir Redvers Buller’s force, and were pushed up to Mooi 
River immediately after landing. Here I had no time to 
indulge my sporting propensities, nor indeed had I the means 
of doing so, had the fates been propitious, as all one’s super- 
fluous baggage, including my gun, had to be left at the base, 
the officers’ kits being rigidly cut down to 35lbs. The Boers 
kept us pretty busy, occupying the heights surrounding camp, 
and mounting a Long Tom, which they fired off (whenever 
they felt inclined) by day, ‘sniping’ the outposts by night. 
However, I saw a fair amount of game. There was a fairly 
thick patch of wood of wattle-trees, I believe, which lay in 
front of a part of our outpost line, and whenever we patrolled 
this, we invariably put up game of different kinds. Once 
during a reconnaissance I saw some guinea-fowl, hares, quail 
and a duiker buck, the latter a pretty graceful little antelope, 
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which travelled down the line at tremendous speed, quite close 
to us, not knowing what to make of the unwonted intrusion of 
sO many armed men into its haunts. The Mooi River itself is 
a sluggish winding stream, which has, I believe, been stocked 
with trout, but with what results I am unable to say, though it 
ought to suit well, if it does not get very low and dried up in 
the dry season, as most of the South African rivers do, 

The Mooi River district appears to be admirably adapted 
by Nature for game preservation. I do not know if pheasants 
would thrive if introduced, but should the experiment prove 
successful they would give grand sport rocketting from covert 
to covert across the valleys. The whole district lies at a high 
altitude, and I can see no reason why pheasants should not 
_ flourish exceedingly, as there is plenty of cover in the woods 
and food is abundant. Perhaps, now that the South African 
Republics have passed into our hands, more capital may be 
attracted to the Colony, and game may be introduced into 
Natal with as happy results as in New Zealand. 

To continue my narrative: it was not until after the relief 
of Ladysmith, when the brigade was encamped by regiments 
under the ridges running from Hyde’s Farm to Pepworth Hill 
(famous as one of the abodes of Long Tom during the siege), 
that I was able to get any shooting. In spite of the recent 
occupation by the Boers, the country round about was fairly 
well stocked. It was too hot, as a rule, to do much between 
the hours of ro A.M. and 4 P.M., and, moreover, during the 
heat of the day all the game used to lie up in the thick scrub 
which covers the valleys and hillsides ; but a stroll with a gun 
from daybreak until the sun was well up, and again from 4 P.M. 
until dark, was seldom unrewarded by at least a sight of game 
of one kind or another. Redwing partridges—francolin, I 
believe, is the correct name for them—were very plentiful, 
coveys of from four or five up to sixteen and twenty birds 
being frequently met with. One hill in particular, christened 
‘Outpost Hill,’ was a sure find. The ground along the base 
was rather unsavoury, having evidently been the site of a large 
Boer laager during the siege, but the francolin seemed to fancy . 
it, and in the mornings and evenings could be heard calling all 
round. There were also a good many buck about, steenbuck and 
duiker, hares fairly numerous, a few packs of guinea-fowl, and 
plenty of dikkop. The latter is a large bird of the plover tribe, 
also known as the stone curlew, Norfolk plover or goggle-eyed 
plover, He has a most exasperating habit of running along in 
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front of you until he gets into thick shrub, and then flitting 
away with the flight of an exaggerated woodcock, keeping the 
bushes between himself and the muzzle of your gun until out 
of range, and then dropping suddenly. Out in the open, when 
you are lucky enough to flush him clear of his beloved thorn 
bushes, he gives a very easy shot, and any duffer can ‘down’ 
him. He is therefore not a very sporting bird, but he is 
excellent eating, and on active service, at any rate, he is never 
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spared when chance throws him in one’s way. To work the 
country properly a dog is a necessity. Over and over again I 
have heard francolin, and seen them too, calling and feeding 
among the strong kopjes, but on getting to the spot, carefully 
marked by some conspicuous rock or bush, have been abso- 
lutely unable to find them; and then, having given up the 
search as useless and gone away, have seen the covey spring up 
like a lot of jacks-in-the-box from some little bit of cover where 
one must have nearly trodden on them. Luckily for me, I 
found a pointer bitch running loose in our camp one day and 
at once ‘commandeered’ her. She had probably been the 
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property of some farmer who had been hastily compelled to 
quit by the Boers, and had left her behind in his hurry. She 
was very thin and poor when I first got her, but, thanks to 
plentiful food and proper attention, has improved wonderfully 
in condition, and has lately become the mother of eight bonnie 
pups, the sire being a fine old liver and white dog, commandeered 
in the same way by a brother-officer on the line of march. I 
will quote a couple of extracts from my diary at this period, 
showing what sort of days one used to get. They are nothing 
grand, but, all the circumstances taken into consideration, they 
were very enjoyable and greatly relieved the tedious monotony 
of life in standing camp. 

‘April 21.—Out with C., of the Queen’s. Worked along the 
right-hand side of the main valley leading towards Nicholson’s 
Nek ; thick thorny scrub and dongas difficult to cross. Saw 
four guinea-fowl cross an opening in the bush, and ran forward 
to try and head them off, but they got into a deep donga, where 
we could not flush them, and had to give it up. Further on 
found a very thick patch of bush, out of which at least twenty 
dikkop got up, scattering in twos and threes in all directions. 
Shot badly, but I got three, and C. four. Shortly after, C. had 
a snap-shot at a steenbuck, but without effect. Trying back 
along the top of the ridges, I flushed a small covey of francolin 
right under my feet, but missed both barrels, and, though we 
marked them down, could not find them again. C., however, 
picked up a hare, and a few minutes afterwards I ‘downed’ a 
solitary guinea-fowl. The sun being now well up, we returned 
to camp to breakfast. 

‘ April 26.—Out early with G. I bagged a brace of hares. 
and a dikkop, and G. also a dikkop. Heard francolin calling all 
about us, but, though we worked hard, could not flush them. 
Saw two other hares and some dikkop, but could not get shots 
owing to thick scrub. Returned to camp. At lunch, met 
Major W. with a brace of pointers, and he asked me to accom- 
pany him. Started at 1.30. Very hot. In spite of heat, dogs 
worked splendidly. We found a small covey of francolin under 
Outpost Hill, and bagged three. Lower down in the valley, up — 
jumped a steenbuck about fifteen yards from me. I ought to 
have shot at once, but waited a second to let him cross an open 
patch, and so give me a broadside shot, and, unfortunately, he 
put a bush between us. In less than no time he had jumped 
into a donga and vanished before I realised what he was doing, 
so missed a grand opportunity. The Major, an old shikari, 
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was not in the least complimentary, but I was too mortified to 
resent his criticisms. He soon after ‘let off’ a hare going 
straight away, at which I inwardly chuckled, as it made us 
quits. We kept going all the afternoon until dusk, though the 
dogs tired a bit towards the end, bagging a brace more francolin 
and a brace of dikkop, losing two others hard hit, 

These two extracts give an idea what the sport was like. 


BUSTARD SHOT JUNE 13 


On leaving Ladysmith, we took part in General Buller’s wide 
turning movement of the Biggarsberg, which resulted in the 
retirement of the Boers to Majuba and Laing’s Nek. We then 
marched rapidly to Helpmakaar, where the enemy fought a 
rear-guard action. During the fight and the marches previous 
thereto, we saw a good deal of small game, guinea-fowl, 
francolin, hares, and korhaan (lesser bustard), but, of course, 
had no time for any shooting. From the Biggarsberg slopes 
we had some magnificent views of the surrounding country, 
and I noted the district down in my memory as a splendid one 
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for game. It is one well worth visiting in peace time for a 
shooting trip. 

The march was continued at high pressure all the way to 
Newcastle, except for one day’s halt at Dundee. The retreating 
Boers had fired the grass in all directions to screen their move- 
ments and delay our advance, and we saw no game of any sort. 
At Newcastle my regiment halted a week, and here we got some 
very fair sport along the slopes and valleys at the base of the 
Drakensberg. My own bag during our stay amounted to thirty- 
seven head, including korhaan, duck, rock pigeon, hares, and 
quail. This was the first opportunity I had of getting a specimen 
of the korhaan. I have since shot a good number, though not 
quite of the same variety as at Newcastle. There are numerous 
varieties, but their habits are all- very familiar. They possess 
all the characteristics of the bustard tribe and are exceedingly 
difficult to shoot on foot. The colonists bag them by riding 
round them in ever decreasing circles, and shooting them from 
the saddle. These tactics seem to bewilder the birds, who 
squat in the grass and give easy shots as they rise; for though 
exceedingly strong on the wing when once set going, they take 
some time to get under weigh. The duck seemed to be almost 
all of one species, sooty-grey all over with a bright green 
speculum on the wing, big yellow bills, irides, red-brown legs 
and feet black. In shape and general appearance they are very 
similar to a mallard, but vary greatly in size, some being fully as 
large as a mallard, if not larger, while others are no bigger than 
the common teal. I cannot account for this variation in size in 
any way. I have so far only met with one other variety of 
duck, a large bird, the general colouring of the plumage very 
similar to the last, except that the back and wings are slightly 
marked with white, and the tail feathers are barred with white 
as well, the bill more slender and of greyish-blue colour, legs 
and feet orange, web black, the most noticeable feature being a 
bare hard knob on each shoulder of the wing. I suppose the 
bird uses this as a means of offence, like a spur-wing goose ; 
having no spur it cannot be a very effective weapon, though it 
is hard to say for what other purpose it can have been provided 
by nature. From Newcastle we pushed on to Ingogo, facing 
Laing’s Nek, and halted for another week. The winter had 
fairly set in, sharp frosts at night making it very cold sleeping 
without tents. There was plenty of game to be found if one 
knew where to go, and I met with very fair success. I quote 
another extract from my dairy. 
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‘ June 2.—Started out with G. and B. (Queen’s) with guns 
and pointers, S. accompanying us without a gun. Worked 
over the top of a kopje overlooking a farm where some green 
crops were growing owing to artificial irrigation. B, took the 
left, I the middle, and G. the valley along a spruit on the right. 
Soon G. shot a quail and almost immediately after a steenbuck 
jumped up from some long grass on a small plateau half way 
down the kopje. I knocked him over with right barrel, but he 
picked himself up, so I rolled him over again with the left, which 
took him well forward and broke the near fore-leg. I am 
sorry to say that in spite of this he had to be finished with the 
knife. He was a fine fat buck with a representative head. Shouted 
to G. to come up and see the spoil. On his way he had to pass 
through some tall grass out of which a duiker buck made off. 
Owing to the grass he was unable to get a shot. The beast 
crossed over a spur; so while I was preparing my buck for 
carrying, the others went after the duiker, S. taking my gun. 
They met with no success and returned to where I was. As B. 
approached, up jumped another duiker, a beauty. B. hit him 
hard both barrels, but I fear rather far back, and he did not 
drop. The buck made off up hill within easy shot of me, looking 
very groggy, but having no gun I could only stare at him. He 
stopped on the top of the kopje and was, | think, going to lie 
up, but a Kaffir coming along started him off, and we soon lost 
sight of him. The dogs could make nothing of the scent among 
the stones, so had to give up the pursuit, Next we tried some 
old mealie-fields, where we got a brace of francolin and a quail. 
After this we tried another kopje, but drew blank. Then, making 
up hill through some long grass, the dogs found another steen- 
buck, which I dropped dead at about forty yards with a charge 
of buckshot. It proved on inspection to be a doe and hornless, 
for which I was very sorry, but I could not distinguish her in 
the long grass. On reaching the top, G. and S. went off to 
camp with the game, while B. and | turned back to try and find 
the buck wounded in the morning. We got a brace of fran- 
colin and lost another, hard hit. Could not find the wounded 
duiker, but on reaching the head of a valley the dogs pointed 
beautifully at a clump of high grass. We got on either side of 
it, when out rushed a duiker at a tremendous rate, straight past 
B., who let drive both barrels, but the creature carried on appa- 
rently none the worse, over the hill and out of sight. A great 
disappointment! As it was getting dark we had to return to 
camp. With luck we might have grassed five instead of two.’ 

NO. LXV. VOL. XI1.— December 1900 3B 
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I noticed that the francolin round Ingogo were always 
found in twos and threes, and not in large coveys, as in the 
Ladysmith district. Their notes, when alarmed, were somewhat 
different, and the markings on the breast were a bright chestnut 
and not grey ; so I think they are a different variety. 

From Ingogo we took part in the flank movement over the 
Drakensberg, which caused the Boers to evacuate the Laing’s 
Nek-Majuba position, fighting the actions at Botha’s Pass and 


SPRINGBUCK 


Alleman’s Nek en route. On the top of the Berg we saw 
several small herds of buck, springbuck and blesbuck, as we 
marched along, but had no time to go after them. A brother 
officer, marching with the rear-guard nea: Gansvlei Spruit, did 
manage to get a shot, and planted a solid .303 bullet through 
the ribs of one; but these buck are so tough that they don’t 
seem to mind a solid bullet in_ the least, unless it is planted in 
the head or heart, and this individual was no exception to the 
rule, as he made off apparently none the worse. 

We did not halt for any length of time until we reached 
Charlestown, and here the only game that was plentiful were 
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quail. We could have bagged any quantity, but cartridges 
were scarce, and so we contented ourselves with shooting just 
enough to eat and no more. I am inclined to believe that I 
killed a specimen of the common snipe. It is regarded as a 
moot point whether the common snipe is found in South Africa, 
so it will be interesting if this proves to be correct, but I mean 
to try and obtain another specimen and get the question settled. 

From Charlestown and Volksrust a column went north to 
Wakkerstroom. Unfortunately my regiment did not accom- 
pany it, as I hear they had fine sport. Snipe were very 
plentiful, and a great many were shot. From Charlestown we 
marched along to Standerton, and, up to the time of writing, 
have been quartered in the district ever since. The high veldt, 
as the country round about is termed, differs greatly from 
Natal, being flat and rolling and treeless for miles in every 
direction. Small game is not very plentiful, though there are 
plenty of hares and korhaan. The common variety is the blue 
or vaal korhaan, a grand bird, giving first-rate sport. I have 
seen one or two pauw, #.e., great bustard, but I believe they 
migrate to the lower country or bush veldt during the cold 
weather, and I have not yet had an opportunity of obtaining a 
specimen. There are a good many herds of buck about, but 
they are very wild and hard to stalk, and, in addition, there are 
small commandos of Boers about too, so that it becomes 
dangerous to ride out far. On one occasion, when we were 
looking for korhaan, S. and I were surprised by some thirty or 
forty of them, and had to gallop pretty smartly to save our 
skins—not a pleasant thing when you are out for a quiet 


morning’s sport. I have managed to get one springbuck so 


far, and live in hopes of getting more another day. This 
brings me down to the present time (September 3) and here, 
having trespassed sufficiently on your space, I will bring my 
narrative to a conclusion for the present. , 
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THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S HUNT AND 
ITS SUCCESSORS 


BY KATHARINE DUNCOMBE 


INTEREST must always attach to the early development of 
hunting, and it is not generally known that George Villiers, 
second Duke of Buckingham, was among the first M.F.H.’s. 
This Duke, the most prominent member of the celebrated 
cabinet afterwards known to history as the ‘Cabal,’ spent 
the intervals of his Court and official life at Helmsley Castle, 
a dismantled fortress, now in ruins, in the district of Rye- 
dale, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, where he owned a 
large estate. When, in the year 1670, he retired from public 
life it was to Helmsley that he withdrew, and devoted the 
rest of his days to the enjoyment of hunting, his favourite 
pastime. 

The Duke of Buckingham hunted the fox and stag 
alternately. Of fox-hunting, a sport then in its infancy,’ 
he appears to have been particularly fond. I have before 
me an old ballad entitled ‘The Fox Chace,’ or ‘Huntsman’s 


' A former Lord Wilton, in his ‘ Sports and Persuits of the English,’ says 
that it was not till 1750 that hounds were entered solely to fox.—‘ Hunting,’ 
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Harmony,’' describing a fox-hunt by the Duke of Buckingham’s 
hounds. This ballad was published by Mr. W. Ouley, who 
carried on business as ballad publisher from 1650 to 1702, and 
presumably was issued before the year 1687, the date of the 
Duke’s death. It relates how most of the hounds were held in 
leash, as in stag-hunting, until a fox had been found. 


Mr. Tybbals cries, ‘ Away, 
Heark away ! heark away!’ 

With that our foot huntsmen did hear him ; 
Tom Mossman cries, ‘ Codsounds, 
Uncouple all your hounds, 

Or else we shall never come near him.’ 


It also mentions two coverts drawn to this day by the 
Sinnington hounds, and would be interesting if only from the 
fact that it is probably the oldest fox-hunting song in existence. 
Snatches of this ballad were still sung in Ryedale and in the 
town of Whitby a very few years ago, the surviving fragments 
of a song that had been handed down by word of mouth for 
generations. Curiously enough an abridged version of it exists 
in Devon and Cornwall, and has been rescued from oblivion 
by Mr. Baring Gould. He copied it down, together with the 
spirited tune to which it goes, and has published both in his 
‘ Ballads and Songs of the West.’ It is called ‘The Duke’s Hunt,’ 
and the first verse runs as follows : 


’Twas on a bright and shining morn 
I heard the merry hunting horn 
At earliest hour of the morning. 
There rede the Duke of Buckingham, 
And many a squire and yeoman came, 
Dull care and phantom shadows scorning, 
There was Dido, Spendigo, 
Gentry, too, and Hero, 
And Traveller, that never looks behind him; 
Countess and Towler, 
_ Bonny Lass and Jowler, 
Were some of the hounds that did find him. 


Any one who cares to penetrate into the picturesque moor- 
land valley of Bilsdale, on the eastern side of the dale half way 
down a steep hill, will come across a large block of granite. 


1 To be found in the ‘Roxburgh Ballads,’ Hindley’s edition, and in ‘A 


Collection of Forty Early Ballads and Song Books,’ 20th book, in the British 
Museum. 
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This is known in the district as the Buckingham Stone, for here 
it was, tradition says, that the Duke of Buckingham’s hounds 
killed their fox after an unusually severe run. The Duke's 
horse died on the spot, while that of Forster, his huntsman, 
succumbed about two miles off on the road home. One day, 
in April of the year 1687, the Duke of Buckingham rode out 
of Helmsley: Castle with his hounds on what was destined to 
be his last day’s fox-hunting. He caught a severe chill by 
sitting on the damp ground while a fox was being dug out. 


THE OUTER GATEWAY, HELMSLEY CASTLE 


_ Taken suddenly ill, he repaired to a tenant’s house in the town 


of Kirbymoorside, and there died a few days later of an attack 
of internal inflammation. Thus ended one of the keenest 
sportsmen, one of the greatest wits, and, according to Lord 
Macaulay, one of the most unprincipled men of his day. 

The Duke of Buckingham’s country is, at the present day, © 
hunted by three different packs, viz. the Bilsdale, Sinnington 
and Farndale Hounds, the two first mentioned having been in 
existence ever since the Duke’s death. 

The Bilsdale men, once having tasted of the delights of fox- 
hunting, doubtless felt that they could not abandon them 
without a struggle, and got together a trencher-fed pack, which 
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hunted and still hunts the valley of Bilsdale, as also a small strip 
of open country near Thirsk, and remains trencher-fed to this 
day. It has survived all difficulties, though it has suffered 
frequently both from an insufficiency of funds and a scarcity — 
of foxes, and at one time was reduced to hunting the hare on 
alternate days. 


An anecdote told in the hunt is worth relating. It was, at 


THE KEEP, HELMSLEY CASTLE 


the time, under the management of two men called Tate and 
Leng. One Saturday afternoon, after a good run, these two 
worthies found themselves in the vicinity of the market town of 
Stokesley. It happened to be market-day, and here the two 
remained for some hours, to rest and bait their horses and 
refresh the inner man. After drinking a stirrup-cup they 
started home about midnight. It was a bright moonlight 
night, and as they passed a covert called Hoggarth Wood the 
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hounds got on to the line of a fox. The two men joined in 
the hunt, nothing loth, and eventually the fox was run into and 
killed between two and three o’clock on Sunday morning, the 
men having galloped by moonlight for over two hours across 
some of the roughest country in England. 

The Sinnington hounds were also trencher-fed till 1891. 
They met with more substantial pecuniary support than the 
Bilsdale and were comparatively rich, though when used in 
this connection this is a purely relative term. 

The following is a copy of part of the hunt balance-sheet 
during some of its days of greatest affluence : 


PAYMENTS. 
Jack Parker, one year’s salary as huntsman . 170 0 O 
Tom Horsman, one year’s salary as whip 40 0 O 
Taxes on servants . I 10 0 
Meal, &c., for hounds 8 10 0 
Expenses at the kennels . 4 I 10 
Printing and advertising o 16 6 
Ciothing for hunt servants 12 12 6 
Gratuities for gamekeepers 7 0 0 
Poultry damage 610 0 
251 0 10 
Balance carried to next account . ‘ 15 6 8 
Subscriptions, £266 7s. 6d. Total . 266 7 6 


It should be added that the whip was expected to find his 
own horses. At an early period in the history of the hunt— 
the precise date is uncertain—a hunt club was formed. Some 
of its rules are sufficiently original.’ ‘The subscription was the 
small one of 10s. per annum, but fines played an important 
part in the receipts of the club. Every member of the hunt 
not up at the death was fined 5s. Then it was customary to 
repair to the nearest house of entertainment after a fox had 
been killed, and having done justice to a good dinner, to spend 
the evening with jest and song ; and every member not attend- 
ing the said dinner was fined 2s. 6d. A bonus of 5s. was also ~ 
paid by the churchwardens of each parish in which a fox chanced 
to be killed.’ 

Trencher-fed packs were, it appears, common enough in 
the provinces in the eighteenth century, a couple of hounds or 
so being kept by each squire of the neighbourhood in which 


1 ¢The North Countree.’ W. Scarth Dixon. 
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the pack hunted, but the Sinnington hounds can claim the 
distinction of having been the last trencher-fed pack, by a good 
many years, hunting to any considerable extent in a vale or 
‘low country,’ and boasting the possession of three good gorse 
coverts. 

The supporters of the hunt were mostly farmers. Each 
hound was kept at a different farm, and it was the duty of the 
huntsman to go round and collect them on the eve of a hunting- 
day. They were then lodged near his house for the night. The 
following evening, the day’s sport over, the pack would gradually 
disperse, the hounds trotting off alone to their respective homes. 


JACK PARKER 


Various anecdotes are told of the examples of instinct they dis- 
played. After hunting had been stopped by a frost for a few 
days, they would often assemble at the kennels of their own 
accord, wait about until it dawned upon them that their services 
were not required, and then go their several ways. The pack 
was, it must be owned, rough-looking and uneven, but it often 
showed excellent sport, as many people can testify. 

In looking down a list of Sinnington huntsmen, two names 
stand out from the rest—those of Jimmy Gowland and Jack 
Parker. The former, of whom a quaint old oil-painting exists 
in the district, was huntsman for forty-six years—during the 
close of the eighteenth century and the early part of the nine- 
teenth—and died in 1822, aged eighty-one. He was a pheno- 
menally light weight and a hard and jealous rider, and was 
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always especially determined to eclipse any stranger who 
happened to come out with the hounds. He had a great 
predilection for thoroughbreds, and for some unknown reason 
would only ride mares. His wages were £50 a year, and he 
provided his own horses. 

Jack Parker became huntsman in 1853 under the same con- 
ditions, though his wages were afterwards gradually increased, 
and he was occasionally given a horse. In a few years his 
name became known to sportsmen throughout his native county, 
and even further afield. 

The reputation he enjoyed of being a ‘character’ bas never 
been more well-deserved. He could neither read nor write ; 
yet, in spite, or perhaps because, of his want of education, 
possessed an excellent memory. He was besides quick-witted 
and gifted with a keen sense of humour. Many of his quaint 
Sayings are still remembered by those who knew him. 

‘Gentlefoalk,’ he said, once talking regretfully of ‘the good 
old days’— gentlefoalk doan’t drink nooadays. Ah think they 
must ha’ takken to lappin oop tooth watter i’ their bedrooms.’ 

Jack himself could not be accused of excessive indulgence 
in beverages of this innocent description, but his potations 
seldom had any visible effect on him. He rode hard and 
diank hard for the greater part of his life, and lived beyond 
the scriptural limit, having hunted the hounds to within a year 
of his death. He had once paid a visit to London, and at the 
question, ‘What did you think of London, Jack ?’ his shrewd 
weather-beaten face would assume an expression of intense 
disgust. ‘London!’ he would say; ‘Ah niver seed sike a spot.’ 
And then would follow a stricture on the great metropolis, 
delivered in Yorkshire of the broadest, raciest, and most idio- 
matic description : Yorkshire of a type that is rapidly becoming 
extinct, and which to the uninitiated was completely incompre- 
hensible. 

Besides the ‘low country’ alluded to above, the Sinnington 
country also includes many thousand acres of wood and moor- 
land. Jack Parker was a hard rider in his youth, but his 
strong point had always been the way he kept with or near his ~ 
hounds amongst the wooded banks and steep heather-clad gills 
of the ‘ high country,’ and in this he excelled to the last. . The 
way he rode at full gallop and in perfect safety over a rough 
and boggy moor was little short of marvellous. His system 
was simple enough, z.e. to keep a perfectly loose rein and trust 
entirely to his horse; but to carry this out so completely, and 
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therefore so successfully, would have taxed the nerve of many 
a ‘good man across country.’ 

Jack Parker’s wife, Nancy, who predeceased him by a good 
many years, was little less remarkable than her husband. It is 
~ said that she frequently groomed his horse after a hard day’s 
hunting, occasionally mounting on a stool or bucket the better 


JACK PARKER ON JUMBO WITH HIS FAVOURITE HOUND FAIRPLAY 


to accomplish her task. She also sometimes assisted him in 
‘gathering’ the hounds. | 

A resident in the neighbourhood, meeting her one day in a 
lane, followed by one or two couple of them, asked her how it 
happened that she was thus engaged. : 

‘And d’ye think Ah’m sike a woman as should sit at hoam 
and look pritty?’ she replied almost indignantly. Nancy 
Parker’s appearance did not, I believe, justify this supposition. 

I will conclude with the mention of two runs which occurred 
during Jack Parker’s lifetime. The first, a ‘high country’ run, of 
which he often spoke with rapture, was from Skiplamn Wood (a 
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covert mentioned in the ‘Buckingham Ballad’) to Roseberry 
Topping in Cleveland. For a long time Jack was the only 
man left with the hounds. He left them still running, and did 
not reach his house in Kirbymoorside till one o’clock in the 
morning, accompanied by one solitary hound. 

The second, a run in the ‘low country’ which took place 
in 1877, was from Muscoates Whin to Yedingham, in Lord 
Middleton’s country, where the fox was killed—to quote a 
sportsman who took part in it—just three hours and twenty 
minutes from find to kill, twenty miles as the crow flies and 
not a yard less than thirty miles as the hounds ran. 

There were one or two ‘distinguished strangers’ out with 
the Sinnington hounds on that occasion, and it is probable that 
they have not forgotten the run, and equally probable that they 
have never seen a better one. 
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November 1.—This is the day on which, according to my 
almanac, the pursuit of the fox becomes legitimate, and conse- 
quently Belinda insisted on driving me to the meet.in her pony- 
cart: a form of diversion | heartily detest. Nowadays, when I 
am compelled to forego the pleasures of the chase, except on 
the rare occasions when I snatch a fearful joy by bringing up 
the tail of the hunt on Peter, our venerable slave of all work, I 
have a fine natural jealousy of such of my fellow-creatures as 
are more fortunately situated, and it affords me no gratification 
_ to be driven to the meet to be a passive spectator of their 
pleasure. I am aware that this is a most unchristian spirit of 
which I ought to be most thoroughly ashamed ; but it requires 
a person of more philosophical temperament than myself to see, 
as I did to-day, hounds and horsemen streaming away over a 
beautiful line of country, while I was left holding the pony’s 
head in a narrow muddy lane in company with half-a-dozen 
other carriages full of ladies; a butcher, whose customers I 
trust did not require their joints for an early dinner ; a small 
girl on a Shetland pony, attached by a leading rein to a very fat 
coachman on a carriage horse, and a curate on a bicycle. It 
made me ‘ feel tired,’ to use a most expressive Americanism, and 
repudiating Belinda’s hint that we should follow on thé line of 
the hounds, we drove five miles home, when I ate a great deal 
more lunch than was good for me, and fell asleep over the 
smoking-room fire afterwards—wune journée manquée. 
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November 4.—The General Election is over, and at no time 
a very ardent politician, I confess to having failed to arouse 
myself to any great pitch of enthusiasm over it, once it became 
clear that the Unionist majority was assured. But to many of 
our neighbours the contest in our division appeared to afford a 
most admirable vent for their superfluous energy, and I should 
be afraid to hazard a guess at the number of miles Mrs. S——, 
the rector’s wife, a most ardent Primrose Dame, must have 
_ travelled on her bicycle to add fuel to the flame of her fellow- 
leaguer’s ardour ; while on the day of the election she borrowed 
Belinda’s pony-cart and with her own hands drove the recalci- 
trant voter to the polling booth. Nay more, she even claims to 
have effected the conversion to Conservative principles of that 
Radical firebrand, Mr. Tiplady,.because she induced him to 
accept a seat in the conveyance, and was much offended with 
me when | hinted that this by no means proved that the 
Machiavellian Tiplady affixed his cross to the name of the 
Unionist candidate. However, all’s well that ends well ; the 
pony came back with unchipped knees and the trap with only 
a reasonable amount of scratches on its panels ; the Conserva- 
tive was returned, and good Mrs. S——, exultant in the safety” 
of Church and State, has resumed her labours in the parochial 
vineyard. 

None the less, this whipping-up of stray voters is a most 
thankless office, which 1 have only essayed once in my life, 
at the General Election of 1895, when I went down to the 
north, to help Jack, who was standing for his division of 
Northumberland. One afternoon I was asked to ride to a far — 
distant moorland farm, to spur the flagging energy of one 
Armstrong, the tenant thereof. They are all Armstrongs, or 
Liddells, or Riddells, in that sparsely populated district, and I 
missed my way a dozen times before I finally reached what I 
took to be my destination—a stone-built, stone-roofed cottage 
standing square and grim among the rolling moors. A stray 
shepherd had pointed it out to me as ‘ Jock Armstrong’s hoose,’ 
and dismounting I tapped with confidence at its green-painted 
door, which was presently opened by a middle-aged, smiling | 
woman, who civilly bade me good day. ‘Is Mr. Armstrong 
in?’ I asked, plunging at once in medias res. The smile 
promptly faded from the woman’s face, and was replaced by an 
expression of the most intense concern. ‘He’s deid,’ she 
replied in so dolorous a tone that I concluded his demise had 
taken place that very day. I, of course, expressed my regret 
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at intruding at so inopportune a time, but just as I was prepar- 
ing to mount and depart, I thought it only seemly on my part 
to ask ‘When did he die?’ To my inexpressible relief and 
astonishment, his widow—for it was she—replied quite cheer- 
fully, ‘ Foorteen year coom Martinmas /’ 

November 15.—Now is the time of year marked out for the 
slaughter of that pampered product of modern times, the hand- 
reared pheasant; and every county house of any pretentions is 
filled for covert shooting. To my mind few things are more 
remarkable, and serve to mark the luxurious tendencies of the 
age more, than the growth of this branch of sport ; for I am old 
enough to remember when it was styled ‘battue shooting,’ and 
as such was persistently held up to contempt in the columns of 
the Press—when it was the exclusive prerogative of the rich, 
and when to kill a couple of hundred pheasants in one day 
would have been stigmatised by a number of doubtless well- 
meaning people, as ‘mere butchery.’ Nowadays a bag of 
thrice that amount hardly excites comment, and great land- 
owner and small squire alike deem it incumbent on them to rear 
pheasants, 

Whether covert shooting be sport in the highest sense of the 
word is no doubt open to question ; indeed, under modern con- 
ditions very little shooting in our overcrowded islands can 
properly be described as such ; but it is without dispute an 
admirable and enjoyable form of amusement ; it promotes the 
circulation of an immense amount of money, and paradoxical 
as such a statement may seem, the enormous stock of pheasants 
it has called into existence has tended more than anything else 
to put down poaching. Formerly when it was considered— 
heaven knows why—derogatory for a land-owner to sell his 
surplus game, poaching was a lucrative profession, and those 
were the days of bloody affrays between keepers and organised 
gangs of ruffians : but nowadays when all game, but especially 
pheasants, is almost a drug in the market, poaching for profit 
has lost its raison a’ étre. 

There is another feature of country-house visits which seems 
to me to have increased in much the same proportion as the 
pheasant, and that is the question of vails to servants. Belinda 
and I have just returned from spending a couple of days with 
the M———s, and after a stay of about sixty hours in a friend’s 
house, it behoved me to fee no less than six servants : butler, 
footman, coachman, housemaid, keeper, and loader—a social 
tax that I venture to think rather excessive, and which in my 
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opinion ts becoming more and more oppressive every day. 
True, there exist, 1 know, great houses, the owners of which. 
are wealthy enough to pay their servants such wages, as to 
enable them to offer unadulterated hospitality to their friends, 
but such establishments are naturally few and far between, and 
there are few hosts who can expect their servants entirely to 
dispense with tips, nor on the other hand, many guests who 
would care to entail extra trouble on a friend’s establishment 
without some form of recognition on their own part. It isa 
vexed question, and perhaps the best solution of it is in the 
system of having a ‘ money box,’ into which guests can put as 
much as they think fit, or can afford, and the contents of which 
are subsequently divided among the servants. But this system, 
too, may be open to abuse, as ‘the following anecdote, which 
was told to me as perfectly true, will show. A gentleman, who 
had been staying in a country-house, travelled back to London 
at the conclusion of his visit, in company with a fellow-guest, a 
young gentleman of Semitic extraction, who remarked as he lit 
a cigar and settled himself into his corner of the railway carriage, 
‘Well, I thoroughly enjoyed my visit. I’ve had a capital ball, 
and two rippin’ days shootin’; I won £7 10s. at Bridge, and 
it's only cost me my railway fare, and a Swiss franc I put in the 
servants’ box |’ 

Despite my grumble about tips I thoroughly enjoyed my 
visit to M ’s, and had two excellent days’ shooting. By the 
way, our host told us rather a good story while we were smok- 
ing after lunch yesterday. Last week he had been shooting at 
B—— Castle, where the party consisted of a few country 
neighbours like himself, and a sprinkling of London dandies, 
each of whom took the field attended by a servant bearing his 
master’s second gun and waterproof. M had only one 
gun, but requiring some one to carry his cartridges, selected, 
from purely charitable motives, old Tommy Bates, who was out 
beating. Tommy is one of those individuals to be found in 
every country village, who never seem to do a complete day’s 
work, nor have a full meal, nor wear a decent suit of clothes, 
but who none the less always appear perfectly contented with. 
their lot in life. It would appear, however, that old Bates, 
whom I know well, and who is certainly the dirtiest as well as 
the laziest of his class, is not without that straining after display 
from which I am afraid no man is entirely exempt, for having 
girded on M ’s cartridge bag, he at once abandoned his 
place in the line of beaters, and stalked solemnly behind him, 
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imitating, to the best of his ability, the bored expression and 
languid gait of the gentlemen’s gentlemen from London. How- 
ever, his defection from his proper business of beating soon 
attracted the notice of the head keeper, who called out to him 
‘to coom oop in laine and beat they bushes.’ No response 
from Mr. Bates, who walked on with his nose in the air as 
though he had heard nothing, but in answer to a louder and 
more imperative summons, he deprecatingly remarked, ‘ Ar’s 
not beating tee-day.’ ‘Then what are you ’ere for, I'd like to 
know ?’ roared the indignant keeper, to which old Tommy, 
with great dignity, replied, ‘ Ar’s Mr. M ’s valet |’ 

Fired by the success of M ’s anecdote, I contributed a 
personal experience of my own, but although it was perfectly 
true, my audience absolutely refused to accept it as such: a 
humiliating state of affairs, but too often the lot of the narrator 
of the truth. Two or three years ago I had been shooting on 
the other side of the country, and, coming home by train, 
entered into conversation with a fellow-traveller, who, noticing 
my gun-case, asked if I had had good sport? ‘Very good 
indeed,’ I replied. ‘We got 200 head to four guns.’ ‘You 
don’t say so,’ ejaculated the stranger, apparently lost in 
astonishment at the magnitude of the bag, ‘that is indeed 
magnificent sport.. He paused a moment, and then insinuat- 
ingly added, ‘ Double-barrelled guns, | presume ?’ 

I have since occasionally wondered whether this gentleman 
was quite as innocent of sporting phraseology as he professed 
to be, or whether he was not, in the slang of the day, ‘ pulling 
my leg.’ 

November 17.—This afternoon to the meeting at X ’ 
mutually convened by our local Agricultural Society and the 
Hunt Club, to try and arrive at a modus vivendi as to wire 
fencing, which has lately assumed rather formidable propor- 
tions in our country, not, I am thankful to say, from any 
animosity towards hunting on the part of the farmers, but from 
the present res angusta of agriculture. Twenty years ago I do 
not think that such a thing as a wire fence existed in the length 
and breadth of our Hunt; now there is scarcely a farm on 
which wire is not found in some more or less modified form. 
Still hideous as a strained wire fence is, and inimical as it may 
be to sport, it cannot reasonably be held to be dangerous, for 
its unlovely nakedness is in itself sufficient warning of its 
unjumpable nature. Such fences are no doubt apt to tear 
hounds, and, as all farmers readily admit, are more or less 
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harmful to stock, but they offer no special danger to horse or 
rider, and have to be tolerated like a great many other objec- 
tionable things in this world. But it is the single strand of 
wire run through a thin quick-set hedge, or the short length— 
but too often barbed—put in to mend a gap, that are the real 
sources of danger to hunting people, and cause the horrible 
accidents we deplore every season. As often as not this has 
been done as a temporary measure, and then overlooked: a 
tenant or his shepherd finds his stock getting through a weak 
place in a hedge on to a neighbour’s wheat or turnips: a state 
of things that naturally requires to be immediately remedied. 
So he casts about in his mind for some means of doing so, and 
having no other material available, bethinks him of that bit of 
wire that is lying about in the barn, and this being moreover 
easily manipulated he twists it across the gap, with the result 
that next time hounds run across his land, some wretched 
horse is perhaps cut to bits, and a fellow-creature—perhaps a 
woman !—fatally injured, or crippled and maimed for life. 

This was the evil we tried to cope with to-day, and I am 
glad to say the farmers met us in the fair spirit they always 
show when properly approached. Finally, after a long sitting, 
it was agreed to issue ‘ Danger ’ flags free to all occupiers of 
land who would apply for them ; and a committee, consisting 
partly of farmers and partly of members of the Hunt, was 
elected to inquire generally into complaints as to damage to 
fences. Where it is conclusively proved to their satisfaction 
that such is the result of hunting, the necessary material for 
repairs will be given by the Hunt, while with a view to 
generally discourage the use of wire in any form, it was 
determined to supply posts and rails at a trifle below cost price 
to all farmers who require them for legitimate fencing purposes, 
and who cannot obtain them from their landlords ; the deficit 
on this item being met from the Hunt funds. The meeting 
broke up in high good humour, and I earnestly hope the 
scheme may prove a success, but I feel sincerely thankful that 

. I was not asked to serve on the joint committee. 

There was, however, one feature of our conference to-day. 
that was painful to me, and that was the ill-concealed attitude 
of one or two ‘irreconcilables’ among the hunting men, who 
seemed to think that the use of his land for hunting is a matter 
in which a tenant-farmer should have no voice whatever, and 
that everything should be subordinated to the sentimental 
notion that fox-hunting is a national sport outside the pale of 
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criticism. It is useless to attempt argument with such people, 
who do far more harm to the cause of hunting than the 
ignorant or cantankerous farmer who wires his fences and 
forbids hounds to cross his land; but I would ask them to 
imagine a somewhat parallel state of things. Presuming a 
gentleman in their own class of life to invite them to shoot 
over his estate, or fish his river, whenever they felt inclined to 
do so, would they not do all in their power to mark their 
appreciation of the privilege, and carefully refrain from abusing 
it in any way? How much higher then should they rate the 
courtesy of the man who, their inferior in position, allows 
them to amuse themselves at his expense over land for which 
he pays rent and to which he looks for his livelihood ? 
November 21.—A long letter from Tom, who has just 
returned from Norway, where he annually spends several 
months somewhere within the Arctic circle; and where this 
year he appears to have experienced the most terrible forms of 
bad weather. His river was in constant flood, so that fishing 
was impossible, and he only got two bull-elk ; consequently he 
has returned rather depressed in‘spirits. As usual, however, 
he has brought back a good story. He came home by way of 
Sweden, and at Stockholm fell in with a Swedish gentleman 
who invited him to participate in a day’s shooting near the 
capital. Tom accepted, nothing loath, and next morning he 
and his new friend took the field, accompanied by a huge 
black and white German pointer, rejoicing in the name of 
Figaro. Ere long they came to a dense patch of fir and 
willow scrub, and the kindly Swede, having posted Tom at one 
end of it, boldly plunged into the other with his dog, to drive 
it up to him. Soon a warning yell from the Swede, and a 
bark from Figaro, proclaimed that game was astir, and a 
splendid old blackcock came rocketing high over Tom’s head, 
who brought it down some distance behind him : a most satis- 
factory shot. But hardly had the bird touched the ground ere 
Figaro burst from the thicket, and, heedless of Tom’s shouts 
and menaces, snatched up the bird, and retiring into some 
bushes proceeded to eat it! (‘How the devil I refrained from 
shooting the bute I can’t make out,’ writes Tom.) Presently 
its master also emerged hot and panting from the undergrowth, 
and asked Tom if he had shot anything? Tom explained 
matters, and pointed to Figaro licking his blood-stained chops 
over what was left of the blackcock, naturally expecting to see 
him receive a well-merited chastisement. All his master did 
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ZZ however was to pat him on the head, and say apologetically, 
Hh ‘Ach! poor fellow; he vos hungry !’ 

I don’t think we shall ever understand the ways of foreign 
sportsmen, nor they ours. Some years ago, being at Geneva, 
I described fox-hunting as well as I could to an amiable Swiss 
gentleman who had heard of the sport, and was much interested 
about it. Finally he wanted to know what costume was de 
rigueur. 1 explained the dress to the best of my ability : ‘ adit 
rouge, culotte blanche en peau de daim, bottes a revers,' and paused 
for breath. ‘#¢ avec ca,’ broke in my friend, his eye kindling 
with enthusiasm, ‘un beau chapeau empanaché ?’ 

November 25.— Coming in late this afternoon I found 
Belinda in the unaccustomed fit of low spirits which experi- 
ence has taught me to associate with some domestic tragedy, 
and indeed the magnitude of the present one has produced a 
corresponding depression of mind on myself. It sounds avery 
small matter, yet only those who live in the country can fully 
appreciate its importance. Mary, the cook, a most excellent 
servant, has given notice of her intention to leave, nor can 
Belinda’s entreaties, nor my offer of increased wages, induce 
her to reconsider her decision. She is kind enough to express 
. her perfect good opinion of our unworthy selves—which I 
hy suppose ought to be some little balm in our Gilead—and 

| repudiates with scorn the suggestion that her departure is in 
any way connected with the butcher, an eligible widower whose 
cart I have noticed of late stands considerably longer at the 
back door than is essential either to the receipt of orders or the 
delivery of joints. No; she cannot ‘put up any longer with 
the dulness of the country,’ so go she must, and I shall always 
think regretfully of her and a certain sougié with mushrooms in 
it, that is her masterpiece. This present dearth of servants, but 
especially of cooks, is, I believe a momentous question every- 
where, but nowhere so much as,in‘ the country, where no 
amount of wages will induce them to engage themselves. I 
suppose it is the spread of so-called ‘education’ which disin- 
clines the women of the working-classes—men-servants I find 
easily obtainable—from entering domestic service. Yet they 
cannot a// become type-writers, or shop-assistants, or even 
x burlesque actresses; they cannot all marry as soon as they 

grow up, and they cannot all live at home on their parents. 

What has become of the servants of my youth, the strong, 
country-bred women, who desired—and with reason— no 
better lot than to enter a gentleman’s service, and who would 
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often spend a lifetime in the same family, sharing its troubles 
and its joys, until they almost came to be regarded as one of 
its members, who guarded their master’s reputation and pro- 
perty as if they were their own, and who watched his children 
grow up and go forth into the world with almost the feelings 
of a parent? Where are they, I repeat? As well ask, ‘Ou 
sont les neiges d’antan?’ They have vanished ; improved off 
the face of creation by higher education and a cheap press, 
and one can only be thankful to have lived in a generation 
which knew them. 

There is probably no art so universally neglected in England 
as that of cooking, and yet—I say this in all seriousness—there 
is hardly any other of such national importance. I am firmly 
convinced that, next to our unhappy climate, the chief cause 
of the drunkenness among our working men is the abominably 
cooked and served food they are called on to eat in their own 
homes. It is not that the .food in itself is bad: far from it. 
But give any ordinary working-man’s wife the ‘juiciest’ beef- 
steak, or the ‘primest’ piece of mutton to prepare for her 
husband’s dinner, and she inevitably transforms it into a lump 
of unpalatable, indigestible matter, while words fail me when 
I think of the vegetables, the flabby, noisome cabbage, and the 
watery potatoes, I have occasionally seen on poor people’s 
tables. Small wonder then that a man who works hard all 
day, and whose frame requires palatable food, cannot assimilate 
such nauseating fare, and repairs to the nearest public house to 
drown the cravings of indigestion in strong drink which, but too 
often drugged and adulterated, only serves to accentuate the evil. 

Nor are the middle classes who cannot afford to pay high 
wages to their cooks in any better plight, and in these days of 
county councils, when the masses receive technical education 
at the expense of the classes, it is extraordinary that no effort 
has been made to cope with an evil which affects the poor and 
the well-to-do alike. Permanent schools of cookery should be 
established in every county town, and no pains should be spared 
to induce the working classes to attend them. They would be 
* the means of bringing happiness to many a hitherto comfortless 
home, and a relief to many disorganised digestions, while a 
diploma of efficiency in the higher branches of the culinary art 
would assure to its fortunate recipient an income far exceeding 
that of the mere governess or curate. 

November 28.—-The Rector and I went for a walk this 
afternoon, when he told me an anecdote, curiously illustrative 
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of the respect in which even nowadays the Church is held by 

Last week he was summoned to the sick-bed 
of old Jem Hall, shoemaker, ranter, and Radical, and on leaving 
expressed his gratification to Mrs. Hall, that he, and not a 
Dissenting minister, should have been sent for. ‘ Well, sir,’ she 


answered, ‘my poor ‘usband is very bad, and you see we allus 
sends for Pa-a-son at ¢’ finish !’ 


the lower orders. 
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MORE ABOUT THE CRICKET PROBLEM 


BY THE HON. AND REV. E. LYTTELTON 


SUPPOSING, in the year 1875, an opulent friend of cricket, after 
seeing some shooters at Lord’s in Gents v. Players, had come 
before the public with a proposal to lay down a peculiar cocoa- 
nut matting on all county grounds, such as would prevent the 
ball from ever shooting or bumping or curling again, he would 
have been flouted as the silliest man, without a single exception, 
in England—a harmless but unquestionable lunatic. And yet 
from that year to this we have gravely and deliberately carried 
out his proposal ourselves, and every single disastrous result 
that could then have been foretold has come to pass, and many 
more also, the only difference being that we have spent a long 
time over it, a great deal of labour, and a great deal of money. 
We have sacrificed much in order to ruin the greatest game 
ever invented by man. 

I wish first to point out some evils which have resulted 
from billiard-table wickets, and which are not generally noticed, 
and then to indicate the limits between which any profitable 
discussion of the subject must proceed. Only it will be well 
for us to bear in mind that for twenty-five years we have been 
treating cricket as madmen—doing gradually what we should 
have shuddered at if it had been proposed abruptly—and that 
now we are so much the victims of our own folly that we are 
far more likely to deride any adequate suggestions as dangerous 
or fanciful than to give them serious attention. 
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We all know that scoring is enormous, bowlers out of heart, 
and matches frequently unfinished. Look at these figures, sent 
to me by a friend as they were given in a newspaper : ‘ The 
scores of last Saturday, published to-day, yield the following 
results : Bi-centuries, 2 ; centuries, 14 ; nineties, 4 ; eighties, 7 ; 
seventies, 7 ; sixties, 12 ; fifties, 18; total scores of fifty and 
upwards, 64.’ Il suppose this means in important matches only ; 
anyhow, there is no reason to think otherwise. But those are, 
to my mind, merely the surface of the mischief. Let us con- 
sider bowling and batting separately. It is commonly said that 
boys are not taught to bowl, and that there is no wonder that 
gentlemen bowlers are easy to play. Truly there is no wonder ; 
but the reason is not that they don’t take as much trouble as 
ever they did. The reason is that they have to bowl on surfaces 
where no one who has not a very extraordinary native gift and 
immense perseverance can do anything whatever with the ball. 
The professionals have always been better than gentlemen in 
bowling, simply because their livelihood depends on it. But 
how many of them can bowl a really difficult ball on a wicket 
like that of the Oval or Sussex ground? I suppose hardly half 
a dozen in the whole country. But whatever the number may 
be, cricket has always laboured to some extent under the 
difficulty that gentlemen will not take the same trouble to bowl 
as they do to bat. This is human nature. And so in our 
wisdom we have enormously increased the toilsomeness of that 
which was already distasteful, and the delights of that which 
was already too attractive. Instead of talking nonsense about 
the bowling of schoolboys and University men being inferior to 
what it was, we should do better if we spent our time in 
wondering why in this free country there are any bowlers at 
all. Schoolboys still do sometimes what they are told, and in 
house matches bowlers can have some fun. But after a sane 
human being has reached twenty years of age, and is con- 
demned to bowl on ‘perfect’ wickets, I find it very difficult to 
explain why he does not elect by preference to break stones by 
the roadside. 

And now for the batting. In their struggles to keep runs 
down, bowlers are taught to send all their balls steadily to one 
side of the wicket. They do so, and the result is that batsmen, 
having lost the most beautiful thing in cricket next to the cut 
—viz. the leg hit—try to compensate themselves by the pull 
stroke. Now no one who has not to do with boys knows 
what a nuisance this is in school cricket. The attempt to 
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imitate the big-scoring batsmen vitiates all the middle- and 
leg-stump play. And if haply a half-volley on the legs is given 
to them, the boys think it right to feebly coax the ball towards 
long-leg, instead of lifting it mightily over the boundary. They 
don’t know what they have lost ; but in truth this is the miser- 
able relic of that gorgeous blow which I once saw a schoolboy 
(F. Marchant) make in the Eton playing-fields—the first ball 
of his innings, a clean six to long-leg, though the fieldsman was 
standing deep! Something like a hit, and no mistake. And it 
is not only the leg hit that has vanished, and with it the leg 
fielding (certainly a very noble department of the game), but 
the long-on hit from a half-volley, just missing the leg stump, is 
gone also. Why? Because the ball is no longer bowled in 
first-class cricket ; and elsewhere, if it is, the player has learnt 
that he should snick, glance, slide, push, or pull it, or whatever 
other name this ill-omened stroke may be called. Besides all 
this, the shooter is no more. This simply means that a man ~ 
need not have what used to be called a sound defence to make 
century after century. But this is not the principal evil. It is 
that batting is a desperately monotonous job, compared to what 
it used to be. No doubt, getting a hundred runs mostly by off- 
play is pleasanter in a sense than getting thirty by all-round play, 
stopping shooters and all. But it does not call out the higher 
faculties of the player, and it is lacking in the grand charac- 
teristic of every first-rate pastime—variety. Thirty years ago it 
would have seemed impossible to make cricket dull; but we 
have already won a brilliant success in this sinister endeavour. 
Of course, this kind of talk is stigmatised as antiquated. But I 
should like to ask what over, or twenty overs, could show such 

cricket as that we used to see at Lords in the course of a few 
balls, when perhaps two dead shooters were played, followed by 
a cut for four and a square-leg hit for six? The difference 
between then and now is not to be described; it is due to 
decadence, and decadence means dulness. 

There is one more grave evil to be mentioned, which also 
is apt to escape notice, and is due directly to billiard-table 
wickets. One of the prominent features of modern cricket is 
its publicity, and the feverish element of competition which 
enters into it. Formerly county played county or the North 
the South, without any feeling as to championship, records of 
averages, and so forth. To-day the cricket rank of a county is 
affected by every match it plays, so that it is more than ever 
incumbent on us to get rid of the element of chance, and to 
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let the result be determined by skill, that is by play under 
conditions even for the two sides. Now it is most unfortunate 
that the effect of ‘perfect’ wickets is exactly the reverse. It 
cannot be a very uncommon experience for one side to get 
about 400 runs on a Monday or a Thursday, and for the other 
side to go in the next day after a heavy thunderstorm. The 
result is that for the latter winning is all but out of the question, 
and frequently a heavy defeat is the result, due entirely to the 
weather. Look, for instance, at Middlesex .v. Yorkshire, finished 
on August 15 this year. Of course, in our climate cricket will 
always be exposed to the danger of uncertain skies. But it 
should be noticed that the modern wicket, which it is permis- 
sible to roll every morning, is very often in a ‘perfect’ 
condition for part of any match, so that the side batting then 
has a most undue advantage. Secondly, it is often said, and I 
can well believe it, that the more heavily a wicket is rolled in 


_ preparation for a match, the more unspeakable is its condition 


after heavy rain, since the water is retained near the top of the 
closely compacted soil. If this is so, the very thing that makes 
the ground artificially easy for one day’s play makes it abnormally 
difficult for the next, apart from the fact that more first-class 
bowlers are, when they get a fair chance, irresistible now than 
thirty years ago. In other words, just when there is an in- 
creased need for fair and even conditions, we have done our 
best to make them uneven and unfair. 

A good deal more might be said as to the dangers which 
nowadays beset cricket. The game is threatened from more 
quarters than one. But it is not my object to deal with more 
than those already enumerated, which are due to the smooth 
wickets, and for those we must now seek a remedy. 

First let us release ourselves from bondage to a word. We 
have no right to speak of a pitch as good or perfect unless we 
mean for the interests of the game, not only those of the bats- 
men. The healthiness of the great game depends on the due 
balance being maintained between batting and bowling. In 
our transcendent folly we call a wicket that is bad for batting 
vile and awful ; if it is hopeless for bowling we call it perfect. 
This is childish and wholly unworthy of rational men. We 
must recognise clearly that a wicket smooth beyond a certain 
point of smoothness is a bad wicket, fraught with mischief, and 
certain to spoil the game, unless we come to our senses rapidly. 

Or put it in another way. Supposing some cranky squire, 
with a love of lawn tennis in him, instituted a tournament, but 
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being cranky, spent many hundreds of pounds on providing 
peculiar courts, such that while one side of each net was 
beautifully smooth, the other was as rough as he could make 
it. We can fancy this worthy man defending himself against 
criticisms by explaining that the players changed courts after 
each set, and that his work was very perfectly carried out. 
Still, the impression would remain among the onlookers that 
he had contrived to spoil a good game. 

So the plain fact should be clearly seen that we have given 
the ground-men a certain job to do. It has taken time and a 
great deal of care, and they have done what they were told to 
do, with creditable thoroughness. And they have called their 
work good. But with regard to the welfare of the game it is 
simply pernicious, 

Now people who only see the inconveniences caused by 
unfinished matches, are content to demand some such remedy 
as the narrowing of the bat or the enlarging of the wicket. It 
will be seen at once that these changes leave untouched the 
big questions as to the quality of the play. The play would 
still be artificially restricted, as it now is, to one side of the 
wicket. Besides which, as has often been remarked, the scores, 
already minute, made on a real sticky wicket would become 
absurd. And what would be the effect on the gate-money ? 

But I do not regard these objections as nearly so serious as 
the effect which the narrow bat would have on all unskilled 
cricket, the lower games in schools, village cricket of various 
sorts, and indeed wherever the game is being fostered slowly 
into life. Among unskilled players cricket is a game with one 
very dark side to it ; its pleasures for the batsman are tempered 
by severe blows on his person. A boy will endure these if he 
can look forward to scoring a fair lot of runs now and then. 
But what for him would the narrow bat mean? or for the 
yokel on the squire’s park ground, perhaps none too smooth ? 
It would mean for all of these and many others more con- 
tusions and fewer runs. And that would mean fewer players. 
Then why not restrict the narrow bat to first-class matches ? 
Impossible. Fancy a promising young bat from Hampstead 
being invited, for his début at Lord’s, to face Richardson, with a 
narrower bat than he has ever used before ! 

What then would be an adequate remedy? One which 
would restore the balance between batting and bowling and 
naturally encourage variety of balls bowled. It is perfectly 
obvious that this can only be done by preparing turf of such a 
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kind that the balls can bite on it, so that bowlers very soon 
would find it pay them to re-introduce the curl from leg. All 
that is necessary would be attained by the use of the scythe 


instead of the mowing machine. The ground could be well 


rolled, not over-rolled as at present, and the bowlers would 
then begin to learn once more the break or the curl as a matter 
of course. That would restore the half-volley to leg and the 
on-hitting, and, of course, the shooter would re-appear. It 
might be advisable to deal equitably in the matter of 1.b.w., 
viz. to penalise the stopping by the leg of any curling ball 
which would take the wicket; but perhaps it would be 
needless. 

But how can you go back in this way ? You can’t change 
the course of development. And what would be the feelings 
of a man with a wife and family having to face Mr. Kortright 
on a scythe-mown pitch ? 

I dislike arguments about development and retrogression 
when things are in a very serious condition. Our treatment 
of cricket ground surfaces is a matter entirely within our own 
control ; it is not one that is pre-determined for us by any law 
of development. If we find that harm ensues when the surface 
is too smooth, it is for us to make them less smooth when and 
how we please. And the wicket I have in my mind is not one 
which would make the ball bump, but turn and shoot. I 
apprehend that a few experiments would soon show how this 
is to be secured. 

An old ’Varsity match antagonist of mine suggests that a 
regulation mowing machine might be devised which would 
leave a certain amount of grass. Whether this be possible or 
not I cannot say; but at all events what we now want is 
experiment: a portion of any county cricket ground, one or 
two practice wickets, should be treated with a view to the 
objects here set forth. And if the effects of scythes or other 
treatment on different soils, and on grass, with or without 
clover mixed, were carefully watched, we should soon be in a 
position to say if cricket can be renovated, or if our areas 
in the past has ruined the game for. ever. 

If this is not done, the only conceivable remedy would be 
in altering the make of the cricket-ball, so as to approximate it 
to the American base-ball, which can be bowled or thrown 
with a great curl in the air. The difference between the two 
now is, I believe, that the weight of the cricket-ball is near the 
circumference, that of the base-ball near the centre. This 
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would give young bowlers something to work at. At present, 
it should be known, in a school where the ground has been 
top-dressed in the approved fashion (ze. spoilt) they have given 
up all attempt to learn a break. All the bowlers are easy and 
monotonously like each other, and the best for his side is the 
one who can go on longest. 

In that terrible year of drenching rains, 1879, when the 
wickets were of the soaked order, Alfred Shaw—than whom 
no one knew better—is said to have advised slow bowlers like 
himself to abandon all attempts to break the ball, as the thing 
was impossible to do. So it is now. We are forbidding our 
best bowlers to learn scientific bowling ; in other words, we are 
turning them into catapults. But they are not so strong nor 
so cheap. 

In conclusion, I would remark that the best match seen at 
Lord’s for many years past was the Eton v. Harrow of this 
year. Its excellence and supreme interest was entirely due to 
the very rare circumstance that the wicket crumbled slightly 
and allowed the break to act. That is the kind of wicket we 
must contrive to restore. 
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CAPERCAILZIE-SHOOTING IN THE AUSTRIAN 
ALPS 


BY COUNT DOUGLAS THURN 


THOUGH, no doubt, most Englishmen know the capercailzie 
by name, probably few of them have ever seen one, and still 
fewer can have had the opportunity of killing a specimen of the 
tribe, or, if so, they have most likely found it rather poor sport. 
In Austria and Germany, on the contrary, capercailzie-shooting 


is considered among the finest of sports obtainable, and perhaps 


only equalled by deer or chamois stalking. It finds staunch 
supporters among the Austrian nobility, and even his Majesty 
the Emperor regards it as one of his favourite diversions. 

This difference of opinion between Englishmen and their 
Austrian fellow-sportsmen considering capercailzie-shooting can 
easily be explained by the entirely different way in which it is 
conducted in the two countries. The method practised in 
Austria and Germany requires, on the part of the gunner, a 
great deal of skill and also of nerve and endurance, and is based 
on an accurate knowledge of the capercailzie’s habits. It need 
not be said that the cock alone is shot. 

During the breeding-season, which lasts about four weeks in 
early spring, the cock, a very shy and wily bird, who for the 
rest of the year is mute, indulges about dawn in a quaint sort 
of love-song, unlike any sound uttered by any other creature. 
He generally begins singing when the last stars on the sky are 
fading, and the first dim light is creeping over the eastern 
horizon. His melody consists of two alternating and entirely 
different parts. The first one has been— it is true, not very 
effectually—described as resembling the repeated knocking 
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against each other of two dry sticks. It is produced by a 
peculiar movement of the larynx, and is only the preliminary to 
the second part, a sort of sharp hissing sound produced with 
the tongue, and never lasting more than two or three seconds. 
This ‘hissing’ may be compared to the sharpening of a steel 


AS SOON AS THE ‘HISSING’ CEASES HE MUST REMAIN PERFECTLY MOTIONLESS 


blade on a grindstone. As has been remarked, these two parts 

of the cock’s song alternate in more or less regular intervals, the 

‘hissing’ forming, as may be said, the ‘refrain.’ Put into 

letters, the cock’s song could be approximately written down as 

follows : ‘Tluck, tluck-tluck, tluck-tluck, tluck-//ack—sss, sss, 

sss, ssss,’ and so on, beginning again with ‘ tluck, tluck,’ &c. 
NO. LXV. VOL. XI.— December 1900 3D 
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During the first part of his song the cock is carefully 
examining the neighbourhood, and his eyesight, as also his 
hearing, being exceedingly sharp, the least suspicious sound or 
movement during this part of his song would betray the 
presence of danger and cause the bird’s immediate departure. 
During the second part—the ‘hissing’—the cock is, on the 
contrary, almost deaf, and his eyesight also seems to be greatly 
affected. The reason for this curious phenomenon is that, 
whilst ‘hissing,’ the cock opens his beak to such an extent 
that an inner continuation of his lower jaw closes the opening 
of his ears, Here lies the sportsman’s chance. He may 
approach the cock in all security during the few seconds of the 
‘hissing,’ but as soon as it ceases he must remain perfectly 
motionless until the bird has finished his ‘knocking’ and has 
again reached the second part of his song, when the next move 
can be made. 

Before asking my reader to accompany me on a shooting 
expedition in the Carinthian Alps, I should mention that the 
cocks have the habit of selecting for the uttering of their love- 
song particular spots, whither they return regularly every 
evening towards dusk, passing the night generally on the tree 
where they intend to begin their song next morning. Such a 
spot is called here a ‘ Balzplatz,’ and is sometimes very distant 
from the capercailzie’s haunts during daytime. This makes it 
possible for the keepers in a well-preserved forest to know 
almost exactly the place where they have to take the sportsman 
in order to procure game. 

After this preliminary explanation, which, if perhaps some- 
what tiring, seemed to me necessary in order to make clear 
what follows, I may be allowed to describe a few of the many 
days’ capercailzie-shooting in which it has been my luck to 
participate. 

On April 15 I left the town, where my calling as a diplo- 
matist detains me, in order to enjoy a fortnight’s capercailzie- 
shooting at our old home in Carinthia, accompanied by my 
cousin who is furnishing the illustrations for this article. We 
met at Klagenfurt, the nearest country town to our place, where. 
the railway lines from north and south meet. Thence we had 
to proceed in a slow train, which brought us, towards dusk, 
to Bleiburg Castle. After dinner we heard the reports that had 
come in from the different forests. On the whole, prospects 
did not seem very good, as the winter had been extremely 
severe, and enormous masses of snow were still reported to lie 
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on the higher grounds, rendering some of the best spots as yet 
inaccessible. Under these circumstances, we decided to try our 
luck next morning on the lower hills rising immediately behind 
the castle, and, having given orders for the ponies to be ready 
at 2.30 A.M. we retired to bed, taking a last glance at the starlit 
sky, which augured well for the morrow. 3 

At 2 A.M. we were awakened by sleepy servants, and 
having hurriedly swallowed a cup of tea, we started on our 
ponies, each of us provided 
with a lantern, fastened to the 
near stirrup. After half an 
hour’s rather steep ascent we 
met the two foresters waiting 
for us, and, sending the ponies 
back, we proceeded each to a 
different ‘ Balzplatz.’ About 
twenty minutes later the 
forester who was accompany- 
ing me blew out the lantern, 
telling me that we were now 
quite close to the spot where 
he had found the cock on the 
previous mornings. Having 
accustomed our eyes to the 
darkness we walked slowly on, 
listening attentively and ex- 
pecting every moment to hear 
the welcome melody ; but, as 
yet, no sound was audible in 
the absolute stillness of the 
night. It was getting more and 
more difficult to move noiselessly, for we had reached the 
region where snow was still covering the ground, as yet only 
in patches, which, however, grew larger and more frequent the 
farther we advanced. 

I began to feel rather anxious, and so did 
assured me over and over again that he had constantly heard 
the cock on this particular spot ; in fact, every 
been here in order to convince himself that the 
shifted his quarters. 

It was now beginning to get alarmingly light; the small 
birds were already uttering their first morning melodies, and 
still there was no sound of the cock. All at once we heard 
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the report of a shot in my cousin's direction, telling me that he 
had been luckier than myself. I must confess that it struck 
me with rather mixed feelings, when, moving on a few yards 
farther, I heard a faint sound which I recognised at once as 
the love-song of my quarry. Bidding my forester to stay 


HE PICKED UP THE BIRD 


behind I stalked carefully on, avoiding as much as possible the 
cracking snow, until I could plainly distinguish the two parts 
of the song as described above. From that moment, when the 
last louder knock, which always immediately precedes the 
‘hissing’ was well distinguishable, I had to stop stalking, and 
proceed henceforward in a series of leaps, three or four at a 
time, taking the utmost care to stand each time in a com- 
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fortable position before the ‘hissing’ was quite over. This 
precaution proved very useful, as periodically the cock stopped 
singing for several minutes, during which I had to remain as I 
was, standing as motionless as a statue. After a while, which 
seemed to me endless, the bird began again—at first only 
cautiously ‘knocking,’ until by-and-by he worked himself into a 
passion, and verse followed upon verse ; my approach growing, 
in consequence, more rapid. 

I was by this time not more than about thirty or forty yards 
from the tree where I supposed my quarry to be sitting, but it 
being a very thick fir, I was not yet able to make him out. At 
this moment the cock luckily changed his position, flying on to © 
the top of a neighbouring larch, where he at oncecontinued his 
song. He was now plainly visible against the sky. His next 
‘hissing’ gave me the opportunity to raise my gun, and down 
came the stately bird, touching the ground with a heavy bump. 

It was now nearly five o’clock. On hearing my shot the 
forester had joined me, and picking up the bird we walked 
_ merrily down to the spot where I had parted from my com- 
panion in the morning. There I found him quietly smoking 
his pipe, his capercailzie lying beside him. On arriving at his 
‘ Balzplatz’ he had, as he told me, immediately heard the cock, 
and the ground being lower and therefore free from snow, had 
found no difficulty in bagging his quarry. Both the cocks were 
fine specimens, weighing from 11lb. to 12lb. While we were 
exchanging our experiences the sun had risen, and illuminated 
the hitherto grey landscape with glowing colours. It was a 
grand sight; the snow-clad tops of the Carawanks (South 
Carinthian Alps) rising crimson above the plain, which was 
still covered with shadowy mist, out of which the castle, situated 
on a hill, stood out majestically. The view of the latter, how- 
ever, reminded us of the agreeable prospect awaiting us there in 
the shape of breakfast ; so we turned our backs on the lovely 
scenery and began the descent. 

The next few days were devoted to the capercailzies in the 
neighbouring lower grounds. By that time, the weather having 
been very fine and warm, we could expect that the sun had 
melted enough of the snow on the higher mountains to make 
these also accessible. We therefore decided to try our luck 
there. It is of course much more difficult to be successful in 
those parts of the forest where the slopes are often exceedingly 
steep and rocks abound ; but even these difficulties add a great 
deal to the excitement and charm of the sport. 
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In order to make it easier to be on the spot ‘at dawn, log 
huts have been constructed in the neighbourhood of the different 
chief ‘ Balzplaetze.’ One of those we selected for our starting 
point on the morrow. To reach our destination before dusk we 
had to leave the castle early in the afternoon. Our drive took 
us first through the picturesque plain, where the fruit-trees 
were already in full blossom on the beautifully green meadows. 
The road led then, rising steadily, to a valley which grew more 
and more narrow the farther we advanced, the slopes on either 
side rising steeper and higher, leaving just room for the foaming 


THESE STURDY AND SURE-FOOTED ANIMALS 


torrent and the road, which in many places had been hewn out 
of the rock. It was indeed an exquisite scene, equal to many 
of the most admired spots in Switzerland. 

After passing a last narrow gorge we found ourselves before 
the head forester’s house, where we mounted our ponies. These 
sturdy and surefooted animals, who are bred in one of the eastern 
provinces of Austria, carried us on a narrow and steep bridle-path 
towards our hut. The higher we rose, the more we left spring 
behind us; we were even beginning to fear that our further 
ascent on horseback might be stopped by the snow, for even a 
small quantity of it would make riding on that narrow path very 
perilous if not quite impossible. Luckily our way led us along 
the southern slope, where the snow had already almost entirely 
disappeared, so that we reached the hut: without difficulty. 
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Our shooting-huts are all built more or less on the same 
principle, containing one room with sleeping accommodation 
for two gentlemen, and another smaller one for the foresters, 
the latter room doing also duty as a kitchen. The huts that are 
_ accessible on horseback are also provided with a small stable 
for the ponies. 

Having looked after our mounts, our next thoughts turned 
towards providing cinner, which we preferred cooking ourselves, 
feeling more confidence in our own limited accomplishments 
than in the culinary talents of our excellent but rather rough 
keepers. As the ‘ Balzplatz’ that fell to my lot was quite close 
by, I could indulge that night in a comparatively long sleep, 
viz. till 3 A.M., my cousin having to start half an hour earlier. 

I had not quite finished dressing when my forester, who had 
gone a few hundred yards from the hut to listen, rushed in 
telling me that a cock was already singing. It may easily 
be believed that I did not bestow much care on the rest of 
my toilet. Things went very smoothly at first, it was still 
rather dark when I caught sight of the bird, the result of it 
being that my aim was not very sure ; and he, only wounded, 
had still strength enough left to spread his wings, and coming 
down the almost perpendicular slope at lightning speed dis- 
appeared behind the tops of the trees. It was still too dark to 
look after him so the search had to be left for a later hour. I 
may as well say at once that it eventually proved unsuccessful, 
as it very often does on similar occasions. 

At this moment of deep depression my keeper gave me the 
welcome news that he knew of another capercailzie, who used 
to sing not far off, but on ground so bad that it was very 
doubtful whether we should be able to approach him, that being 
- the reason why he had not mentioned this particular cock 
before. It was indeed no easy piece of work to reach the 
indicated spot, as the wily bird had chosen a low and crumpled 
fir-tree growing out of an overhanging rock on the verge of a pre- 
cipice. The greatest difficulty lay in the necessity of making the 
advance only during the few favourable seconds of the song, and 
to find at once asure foothold enabling us to remain motionless 
and noiseless until the beginning of the next ‘hissing.’ A single 
stone rolling down while the cock was silent would doubtless 
have scared him away. However, we were favoured by luck, 
and owing to the skill of the forester and his accurate knowledge 
of the ground, we succeeded at last in approaching the cock near 
enough to allow a shot with the rifle. Taking a steady and 
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careful aim I fired, and had the gratification of bringing the 
bird down. But even now we had not overcome all difficulties 
as it was very hard to get on to the spot below the rock where 
we had seen him disappear, and where we expected to find him. 
Arrived there at last we found only a handful of feathers, and I 
was already beginning to fear that our previous experience of the 
same morning might repeat itself. But on closer inspection we 
soon saw some more feathers leading us like a track down the 
steep slope. Following them we soon came upon the bird, who 
had been stopped by the roots of a fallen tree. He had come 
down stone-dead, but owing to the steepness of the slope he had 
rolled on like a ball for at least two hundred yards. I need not 
say that the cock was in a rather pitiful condition looking as if 
he had already passed through the hands of a kitchenmaid. I 
did not, however, allow my high spirits to be lowered by so 
small a matter. While resting to regain my breath I had ample 
leisure to admire the overwhelming beauty of the landscape, 
the surrounding peaks clad in crimson by the rising sun making 
a beautiful contrast to the light violet colour of the snowfields, 
which were as yet lying in the shadow. 

Having at last climbed back to the hut I looked for my 
cousin, who, however, had not yet returned. I had not to wait 
long, and during breakfast he told me his tale. ‘When I heard 
the cock,’ he began, ‘I found myself above him on a very steep 
heath-covered slope, on which some very small fir-trees grew. 
I tried at first to approach my bird, leaning with all my weight 
on my long stick. As I could not avoid slipping at every step, 
I tried to proceed on all fours, creeping like a cat, but even this 
did not answer, and at last I tried a third way. Sitting down 
with outstretched legs and arms I slid down like a sleigh during 
the “hissing” and used my hands as a brake, catching hold of 
tufts of heather and so being enabled to stop instantaneously as 
soon as the cock was silent.’ Necessity is the mother of 
invention, and capercailzie-shooting is rich in changing situa- 
tions! The beautiful old cock my cousin had bagged showed 
me that his ingenuity had been rewarded. 

Changing, indeed, are the situations brought about by the 
pursuit of capercailzies in the Alps, and though not every 
morning, still almost every season brings some new experience 
or curious event. To my cousin, for instance, it happened 
twice in the spring of 1899 that he was literally blocked in his 
hut by the capercailzie, who had seated himself in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. The first time he had tried, in the 


THE WILY BIRD HAD CHOSEN A LOW AND CRUMPLED FIR-TREE GROWING OUT OF i 
AN OVERHANGING ROCK 
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evening, to approach a cock who had been singing after 
sunset, as they sometimes do. The cock had changed his 
tree several times and had been followed by my cousin, who, 
however, had not been able to get on terms with him. When 
at last it was so dark that the chase had to be given up, the 
pursuer, who had not been heeding where he was going, was 
greatly astonished to find himself within sixty yards of the hut, 
the cock apparently sitting in a clump of trees just opposite the 
entrance door. For fear of scaring him away my cousin, after 
having noiselessly crept back to the hut, went to bed at once, 
not even daring to make a fire in order to cook his supper. 
The first thing he heard from his bed next morning was the 
cock’s melodious voice. Dressing was performed as noiselessly 
as possible, then one ‘hissing’ gave the opportunity of opening 
the door, and during the next the eager sportsman jumped out 
of the hut. What followed was as usual, eventually leading to 
the bird’s death. 

Another time my cousin, in a different hut, heard the 
Capercailzie when it was already quite dark and supper— 
fortunately—already prepared. He enjoyed the melody, 
sitting quietly by the door, with the agreeable certainty in view 
that he would not have to go far next morning. During the 
night some inches of snow fell, and it was still snowing at 
dawn, but notwithstanding the cock sang well and was duly 
killed. 

Such a curious incident happened in the season of 1886, 
that I should scarcely dare to relate it had I not several 
witnesses who can vouchsafe for my veracity: One of our 
foresters, Ph. lanschek, had gone one morning to watch the 
capercailzies on a ‘ Balzplatz’ where I intended to come ina 
day or two. He was sitting half hidden under the upturned 
roots of a fallen tree, when a capercailzie-hen alighted on that 
very same trunk, a few inches over the man’s head. lanschek 
remaining perfectly motionless she did not notice him. A few 
minutes later a cock joined her. He did not, however, seat 
himself on the trunk, but stalked majestically round it on the 
ground, with outspread fan, singing excitedly all the time. So 
absorbed was he by the presence of his mate that he did not 
see the forester, half buried as he was in the high heather. At 
one moment the cock came as near as half a yard to the spot 
where lanschek was hidden. With a sudden grasp the forester 
seized the cock by his long neck. A short but fierce struggle 
ensued, during which the man had to do all he knew to avoid 
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the powerful beak of the frightened bird: At last lanschek’s 
superior strength prevailed, and, tying his handkerchief round 
the bird’s wings, he carried him safely down to the valley. 
Arriving at the head forester’s house the same evening in 
company with a friend we both saw the captured bird, who, 
after having been kept prisoner for twenty-four hours, was 
ultimately restored to freedom. 

There would be many more interesting details to be told 
about capercailzie-shooting, but I am afraid I have already too 
long trespassed on the reader’s patience. 

Should anybody who peruses my article find an opportunity 
of trying this kind of sport, he will do well to avail himself of 
the chance, and I am sure he will not be disappointed. 


A CAPERCAILZIE FAN 
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APIS INDICA 


BY A. P. BERESFORD 


A GOOD many years have passed now since I went out to join 
my regiment in India. We were quartered at Jubbulpore, a 
town situated on the Nerbudda, in the Central Provinces. I 
was very fond of fishing and most anxious to make the acquaint- 
ance of the lordly ‘Mahseer’ about whom I had heard so much, 
but none of my brother-officers were fishermen ; they preferred 
the more exciting sports of shooting and polo, and it was not 
till after some inquiry that I got hold of a native ‘ shikarry’ named 
Abdul Rahman, who initiated me into the art of fishing. 1 
abbreviated his name into ‘Abram,’ and together we had some 
very fair sport. 

He used constantly to talk about a place some eight miles 
off, where he said the fishing was very good, but when I 
suggested going there he used to refer to some drawback, and 
my knowledge of the language was not sufficient to make out 
what the difficulty was. He branched off into some subject 
other than fishing, and seemed to talk about flies. My curiosity 
being aroused, I got one of my brother-subalterns to interpret 
for me, and found out that the place was the ‘ Marble Rocks’ 
and the drawback was ‘ The Bees.’ 

A spice of danger gives zest to an adventure, so 1 determined 
to go up there, have a day’s fishing, and see these bees of whom 
all the world stood in awe. 

The following Sunday we set out. I persuaded my inter- 
preter, Percy by name, to come with me. We took our lunch 
with us, and went to make a day of it. 

The Marble Rocks are about eight miles above the town, 
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and up-stream this takes some time to travel. ‘Abram’ spent 
the time iu telling us tales of what the bees had done to those 
who, wittingly or unwittingly, had interfered with them. A 
party of natives had been fishing there, and one of them 
thoughtlessly lit a pipe. The smoke from it had infuriated the 
bees, and in a few minutes they were set upon. The men kept 
their heads, cut their boat adrift to float down with the stream, 
wrapped themselves in their blankets, and let the boat take its 
own course. They must have had a miraculous journey, as the 
river is by no means easy; but eventually, more dead than alive, 
and more than half frightened out of what life was left, they 
reached the town. The fate of another party was more tragic. 
Four soldiers who had rowed up the river, shooting as they 
went, found their way into the Marble Rocks ; when there they 
fired at a passing pigeon. Instantly the bees were on them ; 
with mighty swarms round them they tried to save themselves 
by jumping into the river. But they found death instead of 
safety. Every time they showed their heads above water 
thousands of bees set upon them : they were drowned, and four 
disfigured corpses floated down the lordly ‘ Nerbudda,’ a warning 
to all. Animals, too, had met with a similar fate ; deer, pigs, 
and even—so Abram assured us—the lordly tiger had paid the 
penalty of indiscretion. They had accidentally roused the bees, 
and when set upon had sought refuge in the water and had 
been drowned. Thus Abram droned on with his terrible tales 
till gradually we reached our destination. The country round 
Jubbulpore is flat, but as you ascend the river the banks get 
hilly, and at the Marble Rocks these hills close in and form a 
sort of rocky gorge through which the river rushes. The rocks 
vary from one to two hundred feet in height, and in some 
places almost touch overhead. As we forced our way up the 
gorge we noticed that the sides were full of deep cracks and 
fissures. In these fissures we could see great dark masses 
hanging. They were the bees. 

I fished that day and had fair sport, but my heart was not 
in it, and my eyes kept wandering away from the water to 
where the bees were: I pictured to myself what they would be 
like when they were roused, and felt almost awe-struck to 
think that these small people were able to defy the powers of 
man and beast. After our day’s sport was over we drifted 
back. On the way I kept thinking and thinking, gradually 
my thoughts took a definite shape: I would rush in where 
man and beast had feared to tread. I would beard the lion 
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in his den; I would attack the dreaded bees of the Marble 
Rocks. 


This was my resolution, there remains to tell how I carried 
it out. 

Now I had hived a swarm in the garden at home; I knew 
a little about bees and what they will do under given circum- 
stances, and had therefore a fair idea of how to set about my 
job. I began by designing a suit of defensive armour, It was 
constructed by the local dirzee, or Indian tailor, and consisted 
of a sort of overall suit, which was tied round the neck with 
tape. I had a good bee veil made which I was going to tuck 
into the garment ; the legs I stuffed into riding boots, and a 
pair of gauntlets and two pair of gloves were to protect my 
hands. Such was the armour, but before entering into the 
great encounter I thought it best to test it, so, knowing of a 
colony of bees in a place down the river, I set out alone to 
tackle it. The place was near the river, and I went down to it 
in a boat. Besides the armour I took with me a sulphur 
smoker (half measures are no good with the ‘ Apis Indica’) and 
a pail to bring the honey away in. The bees were in a little 
temple about two hundred yards from the river. I went quite 
close to it and armed myself. 

There was a large stone in front of the door on which the 
faithful used to put their offerings; it was covered with 
marigolds and little odds and ends of food, and pushing past 
this altar, I entered the temple. Opposite me I saw a figure of 
the elephant-headed ‘Ganesh’ which nearly filled up the low 
room. 

The bees had started building from the roof, and the combs 
now reached down so low that they were fixed to the head of 
the benevolent god. The insects had begun to be attentive 
directly I entered, so 1 thought it was no good delaying matters, 
but made my attack at once. 

After the first sulphur puff the enemy came at me in earnest, 
and the fun began. I could protect myself very well on one 
side, thanks to my sulphur-smoker, but I was attacked on four. 

I will not describe a skirmish, with a battle to recount 
ahead of me ; suffice it to say that I filled my bucket and got 
back to my boat. I did not escape scatheless, two stings in 
the hands showed me my gauntlets were not sufficient; a 
prod in the foot taught me that a determined bee can force his 
way into a tight boot, and when I took off my garment a loud 
buzzing in my coat told me that it was not sufficient to tie a 
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tape round my veil. On the other side I should say the 
casualties were heavy. I often wonder what happened to the 
next devotee who went to lay his offering on the shrine of 
‘Ganesh.’ I expect he found the god angry. 

Having thus got ten pounds of honey and some not very 
dearly bought experience, I decided that when the fatal day 
came the joints of my harness should be sewn, and hoped that 
this would make them bee-tight. I divulged my scheme to 
Abram, and, though he was very much frightened, faith in the 
‘Sahib’ and promises of large ‘backsheesh’ turned the scale. 
Percy did not know or care anything about bees, but an appeal 
to him to back me up, a promise that there would be plenty of 
excitement, and an offer to-do his turn of church settled the 
matter ; so two more suits of bee-armour were ordered and 
made. 

The army was mobilised and equipped, the enemy was 
located, and his dispositions and probable tactics only too well 
known. We were ready to start. 

Sunday is the day of leave in India, but two days were 
required for this campaign, so, getting leave for Saturday as 
well, we started early and made our way quietly up the river. 
Our army consisted of two boat loads ; it included ourselves, 
Abram, some boatmen, and a tailor. That night we reconnoitred 
the position and were to start operations the next day. I hada 
well thought out plan of campaign which will reveal itself as 
my story is told. We camped just below the Marble Rocks, 
and I went to bed that night with the feelings that Wellington 
must have had on the eve of Waterloo. 1 woke up at daybreak 
and marshalled my forces. We donned our armour and were 
sewn into it by the tailor, every joint and cranny was closed, 
and we put on our trousers over our riding boots, and bandages 
over them. Abram and I, armed with a bucket and two coils 
of rope, were to climb up to the back of the hills, so as to get 
above the bees, and Percy, with the two boats, ascended the 
rocks. He went to the edge of the river which was under 
the part we intended to attack, and made his boat fast; all 
the natives then got into the second boat and returned to - 
cantonments. 

Abram and I climbed up till we thought we had got oppo- 
site the place, when I left him and crawled cautiously forward. 
As I got to the edge I could hear a sort of all-pervading hum 
which sounded plainly above the roar of the water beneath, and 
my nostrils were filled with that sweet smell with which all who 
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have opetied a hive are familiar, partly honey, partly wax, and 
partly bee, 

I found that I had judged the distance pretty accurately, 
and that the place fixed on was only about a hundred yards 
further on. I returned to Abram and together we made our 
way out to the appointed spot. The cliff was sheer, in fact, if 
anything, overhanging. Leaning over I could see the dense 
masses of bees and comb about fifty feet below me, and another 
fifty feet below that I could see the boat and my faithful ally. 
There was a tree growing at the edge of the cliff ; round this I 
put the rope, gave one end to Abram, and went over. 

When I first showed at the top the bees began to be atten- 
tive, and, as I was lowered, they began to buzz round me. I 
sank down until I was opposite the place where I meant to 
alight, and found that I should have to get a swing on to reach 
the ledge on which I wished to stand. Hanging down on to 
this ledge from above was about ten or fifteen feet of comb. I 
could just reach the rock with my hand, gave a vigorous push, 
swung out, then back again scrunch into the middle of the 
comb, and gained my feet with a scramble. Now when I was 
hanging opposite the ledge I was beset by as many bees as 
there seemed to be room in the air for, but all that had gone 
before was as child’s play to what happened now. The whole 
air reeked with that curious acrid smell which is familiar to all 
who have been stung ; the noise of the water rushing below was 
drowned by the screaming hiss of the angry bees, well known 
to all who have been mobbed by them. I was completely 
blinded as they swarmed over my veil, blocking out the light. 
When I touched my body with my hand to make sure I 
had got one, it seemed to me, through my glove, as if I was 
covered by thick soft fur—all bees! For a few moments I was 
completely stupefied. As Daniel felt when cast into the lion’s 
den, as a man feels who has been treed by a furious man-eating 
tiger, as one feels who finds a shark has come to bathe with 
him, so I felt—except that with them death was an appreciable 
distance off, with me it was screaming and hissing within an inch 
of my face. 

After a minute or two I realised that my armour was trust- 
worthy and that I was safe. I gave two tugs to the rope as a 
signal to Abram, and he lowered the bucket to me. My vision 
was completely blocked by bees and I could see nothing, but I 
felt about for the comb, and, as well as I could, filled the bucket. 
I should think it was about half full of bees and half of honey ; 
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I did my best, but had no control over the circumstances under 
which I was working, and they were, to say the least of it, 
unfavourable. 

I lowered the bucket down to Percy ; my original scheme 
had been to haul the bucket up again as soon as he had emptied 
it into a jar we had brought, but I saw that if we could get off 
with a trophy we should have done very well and that any idea 
of making a big bag of honey was out of the question. A 
muffled shout came from below to let me know the bucket had 
arrived, and I in my turn shouted to Abram to lower me. He 
told me afterwards that he could see nothing of me and that.all 
that was visible was a brown whirling mass round the place he 
had last made me out. I really don’t know how I accomplished 
that descent. To be lowered a hundred feet under the most 
advantageous conditions is no child’s-play : I suppose the good 
genius that presides over drunkards and adventurous subalterns 
had me in his charge. I swung out in the dark and felt myself 
being gradually lowered, bumping hither and thither as I went. 
At last, after what seemed an age to me, I felt an arm clutch ~ 
me, and knew that I was at the bottom. I brushed away the 
bees from my veil, and there opposite me, through a driving 
mist of bees, I saw a cluster of bees in the shape of a man. It 
was my companion. 

‘We shouted at each other to say that the sooner we could 
get off the better ; and we tried to shout to Abram but he could 
not hear. There was, indeed, a sound of rushing wings, and 
though they were not mighty, they made up for it by being 
innumerable and intensely earnest. We cut the rope and let 
ourselves drift. 

There were so many bees attacking us when we started that 
it is hard to say that their numbers increased, but still as we 
drifted through their stronghold I think a few more countless 
thousands, roused by the smell which a stinging bee emits, and 
which seems to act as a battle cry to all his fellows, came and 
joined in. Again I think a special deity protected us. The 
river is not easy to navigate and we had a good many millions 
of other things to think about. At last, however, we reached — 
the place where we put up the night before and made for shore. 
With a great deal of trouble we got the sulphur smoker alight 
and tried to clear ourselves of bees. After a bit we were joined 
by Abram. He was much as we were only less so, and he was 
thoroughly frightened to boot. 

We worked away for some time, and what with the bees 
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that appeared to be following us up, we managed to keep the 
numbers about the same. We moved down another mile and 
again landed, and this time got rather the better of our enemies ; 
twice more we landed, on each occasion improving our position, 
and the fourth time, having come down five miles, we really 
collared them. The bees had left off following us, and the 
powerful fumes of my sulphur-smoker finished off those that 
remained. All praise be to the dirzee ; our dresses had held 
out, none of us were stung. We struggled out of them, and 
cleared up the boat, finally getting back to our quarters late for 
dinner. When we strained off the honey we found we had got 
just 15lb. 

To obtain this*three of us had held our lives in our hands 
for about six hours. I do not think that it can be considered 
as cheaply bought. We sent a message to the cantonment 
magistrate to tell him that we had been up the river, that some- 
thing seemed to have annoyed the bees at the Marble Rocks, 
and that we thought that it would be dangerous for any one to 
go up there for a day or two. 

This closed the incident as far as I was concerned, but the 
story went round the bazaar, and I do not think untold gold 
would persuade Abram, or any one to whom he has related his 
story, to tryagain. I went up to the place about a month after- 
wards. The bees were quite settled then and I shall never 
disturb them more. I still keep bees, and now whenever I get 
the smell of the stinging bee into my nostrils (they say that 
memory is more easily awakened by the sense of smell than by 
any other) my mind flies back to the day when the Indian 
bees came at me in their millions, and I picture to myself the 
mighty rushing river, the gloomy rocks over head, lit up where 
the sun breaks through the trees that crown them, and the 


masses of the ‘little people’ who hold their store against all 
the wide world. 


EGYPTIAN MEMORIES 


BY C. HILL WILSON 


No doubt the ideal time to have been in Egypt was immediately 
after the English occupation, when not only were a great many 
fortunes made by people bold enough to buy up land, at prices 
which would seem ridiculous if compared to its present value, 
but what is almost as important, large bags of snipe could be 
got close to Cairo itself in places which, since the enormous 
increase of English visitors, have become too much overshot to 
be of any use. 

My own acquaintance with it, unfortunately, did not begin 
till 89, when I arrived there with a friend, more or less by 
mistake, for we had not been two days in Egypt before we 
discovered that each of us had really wished to go to Spain, 
but thinking the other bent on going to Cairo, had come out of 
consideration for his feelings! Politeness is said to cost nothing 
(though those who have had experience of the politeness of 
railway guards know better), but in this case it must have cost 
both of us a good deal, for Egypt was at that time a most 
expensive place to travel in. Being there, however, we deter- 
mined to make the best of it; and for my part I have never 
regretted my original mistake in going. Of course, being with- 
out introductions, and absolutely ignorant of the language, we 
suffered many things at the hands of many Shikaris. Certainly 
one buys experience dearer in Egypt than in most places, and 
there is a good deal of truth in the saying that every word of 
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Arabic one knows should reduce one’s expenses one shilling per 
day. I know we began by giving five shillings a day for the 
donkeys, for which we subsequently only paid one shilling, and 
everything else was in the same proportion. Talking of donkeys, 
which everybody uses as a matter of course, the more one has 
to do with them the more one realises how utterly unfounded 
is the common belief in their stupidity, and I left Egypt with a 
respectful admiration for their intellectual attainments bordering 
on veneration. There is, however, another allusion about this 
most useful of animals, which, alas, will not stand the test of 
experience—the idea that he is surefooted. This belief, acquired 
early in life from ‘The Child’s Guide to Knowledge,’ I clung to 
with a bigotry almost fanatical; it survived many practical 
experiences to the contrary, but in the end I was forced to con- 
clude, either that the Egyptian ass was an exception to the rule, 
or else that ‘The Child’s Guide’ never allowed his donkey to go 
out of awalk. But even at this gentle pace, if the ground were 
at all wet, 1 have often had my thoughts literally ‘ brought back 
to earth’ by the unpleasant sensation of feeling my mount 
crumble away beneath me, and been startled from a reverie to 
find myself standing on my feet with a prostrate donkey between 
my legs, an almost human expression of reproach overspreading 
its mild and thoughtful features! ‘There! I told you what it 
would be.’ Let us hope the unfortunate donkey may derive 
the same consolation from having foretold the disaster, which 
so many of my friends seem to experience from this form of 
prophecy. His lot is a hard one and we need not grudge him 
anything which may alleviate it. 

On the whole, considering our want of experience, and 
allowing for bad shooting, we did fairly well, and although 
some of our expeditions were certainly failures, we got a good 
deal of amusement out of them. Camping out ata place called 
Forgust Edisa in the Fayoum, we were told that it was abso- 
lutely necessary our tent should be protected by guards at 
night, on account of brigands who were supposed to be about. 
After some demur we at length yielded to the entreaties of our 
Shikari, who with great eloquence explained how unpleasant 
would be his position if he had to return to Cairo and admit 
that we had both been foully murdered while under his charge. 
That he might himself share our fate never seemed to occur to 
him. And so two of the smallest and most miserable-looking 
specimens of humanity it has ever been my lot to behold, armed 
with obsolete guns (which it would have required an act of 
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heroism to fire), turned up to protect us. My companion, 
who was of enormous size and very proud of his strength, 
chafed at the position as humiliating from the first, and when 
we found that sleep was impossible, as our guards talked very 
loudly during the first half of the night and snored yet more 
loudly during the second half, we decided to dispense with 
them and chance the brigands. The entirely undeserved 
reputation, as a man of desperate courage, courting danger 
for its own sake, which I ever afterwards enjoyed among the 
natives, dates, I believe, from this incident. Our bags for the 
three days we were there were certainly very poor, being fifty- 
one, forty-one, and twenty-nine snipe. 

In ’91, however, I had much better luck, as camping out 
with another friend we killed 741 snipe in six days’ shooting. 

By the time the snipe shooting is over the quail begin to 
appear, at first in driblets, the advance guard, as it were, of the 
enormous host which does not arrive in real earnest till about 
the second week in March ; though many is the fruitless expe- 
dition I have made in February to look for them, on the 
solemn assurance of my Shikari, ‘The quail him arrive last 
night,’ only to find a few stragglers, as the result of many 
hours’ walking. 

It is very much the fashion to despise the quail and speak 
lightly of the humble efforts he makes to show sport. Now this 
is hardly kind, nor, in fact, quite fair. Of course, in Egypt he 
suffers from being more or less forced into competition with 
the snipe, the king of sporting-birds ; but one must remember 
that he comes at a time when there is nothing else to shoot, 
that he is, in fact, a pure ‘extra,’ and, like all ‘extras,’ has a 
tendency to mount up, which for once we may regard with 
some complacency. The actual bags one makes depend, to a 
great extent, on how hard one is prepared to work for them, as 
when once the quail are fairly in there is no difficulty in find- 
ing them. I see that my best day in 1891 was 170 for two 
guns, but I also got 121 and 102 alone, and on a good many 
other days about the same number. There is one peculiarity 
about the quail not mentioned by naturalists, which is, that no — 
one likes to admit that by any chance he has ever missed 
one. It used to amuse me to compare the accounts given by 
the guns, with the stories told me (in strict confidence) by the 
Shikaris of the same day’s sport. Having lent my Shikari to 
two friends, at a time when there were lots of quail about, it 
was somewhat depressing to see them return at the end of a 
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long day with only twenty-five birds. Pressed on the subject, 
they admitted they might have killed twenty-seven if they had 
shot all they saw. Now, as this seemed a very poor day, I took 
the Shikari aside, and remonstrated with him for not taking the 
trouble to show my friends better sport, telling him what they 
had said. He replied angrily, ‘ Believe not the tongue of an 
infidel ’—in his excitement he forgot that I was, from his point of 
view, an infidel also—‘ there were so many quail, and your friends 
fire so much, that the people in the villages thought a battle 
was taking place, and got ready to fly.’ No doubt this was an 
exaggeration, but one quail missed per day is, as a general rule, 
about the most people will own up to, unless, indeed, you 
happen to have been out with them yourself. 

One hears a great deal about the enormous agricultural 
rental that the land between the Nile and Pyramids would 
fetch if it were in England, but what would not be given for, 
say, five thousand acres of shooting which, when you had prac- 
tically killed every bird on the ground on Saturday, would, if 
the wind was favourable, be as well stocked as ever again by 
Monday! Why, even that most ingenious individual the 
Scotch shooting-agent would find his imagination taxed to its 
utmost to exaggerate the merits of such a shoot. One pictures 
him lying awake at night, debating with his conscience whether, 
under the circumstance, he is justified in taking his commission 
on ‘the let.’ It must be remembered that the ground one 
shoots near Cairo is not only shot every day but netted every 
night. The wonder is that there are any quail left to continue 
their migration towards Italy and Southern Europe. 

During the winter I spent up the Nile, being unable to shoot, 
the only thing I did which at all partook of the nature of sport 
was-sailing about in an open boat among the smaller cataracts 
above Assouan. Our crew consisted of three boys, the eldest 
of whom, who acted .as reis or captain, could not have been 
more than about thirteen, and the youngest was a mere child 
of five or six, who, as he was too small to be of much use 
moving the sails, &c., generally steered. When we got into 
rapid water, it often happened that he was not strong enough 
to hold the tiller alone, and would call out excitedly in Arabic 
to me to help him. Now my knowledge of Arabic being very 
limited, and my knowledge of navigation absolutely m/, mis- 
understandings were frequent, and sometimes led to perilous 
experiences. Why we were never upset passes my comprehen- 
sion. Perhaps we owed our safety to the fact that, with true 
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Arab forethought, the masts were decorated with bells to 
‘frighten away the devil!’ 

On my first landing at Assouan the steamer was met by a 
small boy’of about eight, dressed after the fashion of a pros- 
perous Syrian merchant, and with a weight and dignity of manner 
which seemed incongruous in one so young. He addressed 
me in perfect English, with scarcely the suspicion of an accent : 
‘Sir, my name is Tommy ; if you require a guide I offer my 
services at one piastre the day.’ I made haste to close with 
what seemed such a very advantageous offer, fearing that some 
one else might snap up such a paragon. Next day, however, 
going over to some ruins on an island near Assouan, I said to 
him, ‘Now, Tommy, tell us what these are.’ Without a 
moment’s hesitation he began, ‘Sir, my name is Tommy ; if you 
require a guide,’ &c. It was, alas, his only English sentence, 
and whoever taught it him must have had a perfect genius for 
education, as, without exception, he was the dullest, stupidest 
boy I ever came across. 

Emboldened by the patronage of the English visitors, which 
his one sentence obtained him, and wrapt in the sense of 
superiority which fine clothes never fail to give their wearer, 
Tommy became very insolent to the other boys and guides 
who hung about the hotel. Nemesis, however, overtook him 
in the erd; for, stung past endurance by the airs he gave 
himself, the crowd one day set upon him, tore his much-prized 
clothes from his back, and chased him with hoots and yells. 
The last I saw of him was a little naked figure, all his swagger 
and affectation stripped from him with his rich garments, flying 
for his life, an angry mob, led by three Birhereens, whose 
savage aspect and long matted hair might well have struck 
terror into a much stouter heart than Tommy’s, close at his 
heels. As he passed under the hotel verandah, where I was 
standing, I thought I heard him murmur, ‘Sir, my name is 
Tommy,’ &c., as if in this crisis of his life the sentence by 
which he had so long got his living, and to which, no doubt, he 
attached a superstitious importance, might save him from his 
fate. But, seeing how fast his pursuers were gaining on him, — 
with an inarticulate cry he continued his flight, and so, as they 
say in the three-volume novels, he passed out of my life for 
ever. 

One of the chief drawbacks of Egypt is the number of 
beggars who infest all parts of it. Everybody seems to beg, 
and nobody thinks any the worse of themselves or any one else 
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for doing so. There may be among the higher Egyptian 
nobility individuals who would not beg. I can only say that, 
moving in a comparatively humble sphere, I never met them. 
The pleasure of walking in Cairo was constantly Spoilt by 
having horrible deformities thrust under one’s face for inspection. 
Coming home towards Luxor one evening, just as the sun, 
sinking below the horizon, was tinging everything with the 
thousand colours of an Egyptian sunset, | encountered two 
little children riding on a water-buffalo; the eldest might, 
perhaps, have been about five, the younger a mere baby, who 
in England would certainly have been in a perambulator. As 
I passed they raised the inevitable cry of ‘ Backsheesh.’ ‘ What,’ 
said I, smiling at the idea of two such juvenile recruits to the 
national industry, ‘ Backsheesh, indeed ; why should I give you 
backsheesh’? In a moment, assuming the whine of the 
professional beggar, and twisting their tiny arms, so as to 
make them look as if they were deformed, they began again. 
‘We are poor, and old, and blind. Backsheesh, backsheesh !’ 
Such an appeal, coming as it did from baby lips, with eyes 
that sparkled the while, was irresistible. If any one says that, 
by encouraging them, I made these two innocents liars for life, 


I must take refuge in the old sophism that they would have 
been that anyhow. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize of Ten 
Guineas each month for the best original photograph sent in 
representing any sporting subject. Ten other prizes will also 
be given away each month, each of them consisting of an 
original drawing by one or other of the artists who illustrate 
the Magazine. Good clear pictures are of course necessary, 
and when possible the negative should be sent as well as the 
print. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions: that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A 
few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each negative. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of Public School interest will be welcome. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should 
not receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright 
on all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is under- 
stood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


THE OCTOBER COMPETITION 


The First Prize in the October competition has been divided 
among the following competitors: Mrs. Wilkinson, Burleigh 
Mansions, London ; Mr. E. Griffiths, St. Columb ; Mrs. Delves 
Broughton, Bedford; Mr. Sydney G. Dudley, Kinver, Stour- 
bridge ; Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath; Mr. W. J. Maxwell, 
Aigburth ; Miss Mary C. Fair, Freemantle, Southampton ; and 
Miss W. Stansfeld, Queen’s Gate, S.W. Original drawings have 
been sent to a number of other competitors, 
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THE PADDOCK OF THE KHEDIVAL SPORTING CLUB, CAIRO 
Photograph taken by Mrs. Wilkinson, Burleigh Mansions, London 


‘BANG! 
Photograph taken by Mr. E, Griffiths, St, Columb 
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ROOK SHOOTING 


Photograph taken by Mrs.. Delves Broughton, Bedford 


IRISH ‘TERRIERS—BREDA MUDDLER AND SON 


Photograph taken by Mr. Herbert Allison, Belfast 
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‘EXERCISING A JUMPER’ 
Photograph taken by Mr. Sydney G. Dudley, Kinver, Stourbridge 


“LEARED.’ WINNING THE HIGH JUMP AT THE BATH COLLEGE SPORTS 
Photograph taken by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 
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SALMON FISHING ON THE DON, ABERDEENSHIRE 
Photograph taken by Mr. W. J. Maxwell, Aigburth, Liverpool 


YACHT RACING_OFF COWES. 


ISLAND SAILING CLUB MATCH 
Photograph taken by Miss Mary C. Fair, Freemantle, Southampton 
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DEERHOUND PUPPIES 
Photograph taken by Miss W. Stansfeld, Queen's Gate, S.W. 


, AT THE TOP OF HIS DRIVE 
Photograph taken by Miss Ethel M. Barrows, Edgbaston 
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MUZZLING THE FERRETS. RABBIT SHOOTING AMONG THE DUNNET SAND HILLS 
Photograph tiken by Miss C. M. Bacon, Castlehill, Thurso 


CURLING ON DALZIEL POND 
i Photograph taken by Mr, Charles R. Tevendale, Motherwell 
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SALMON FISHING IN NEWFOUNDLAND 
Photograph taken by Mr. Oswald Labdon, H.M.S. ‘ Buzzard’ 


AN INDIAN, OR SLOTH, BEAR 
Photograph taken bv Mrs, BE, M, Ainslie, Kotagni, S, India 
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PLAYING FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE ENGADINE AT ST. MORITZ, 19CcO 
Photograph taken by Mr. F. C. Stern, Ets College 


. FISHING IN. NORWAY—GAFFING A SALMON 
Photograph taken by Mrs. Sladen Wing, Chelsea 
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NOTES 


‘RAPIER’ 


I HAVE had numerous answers to the question suggested last 
month as to the proportionate number of the principal kinds of 
game killed annually in the British Isles. Most of the replies 
take the form of game-cards containing the results of various 
days’ sport, but I am afraid they are not particularly instructive, 
at least it is dificult to deduce much from them towards the 
solution needed ; for one reason, amongst others, because no 
account is taken of the fact that on innumerable properties the 
ainuai bag consists of a good many or a great many rabbits, a 
certain number of partridges, with a few stray pheasants and 
possibly a hare or two. I have had no records from little 
manors like these, where, indeed, so far as I know, records are 
rarely kept. On the bigger shoots it is surprising to find 
what a very small number of rabbits nowadays appears—the 
originator of the discussion had agreed with his friends that the 
rabbits would total up to ten times the number of all the game 
birds and hares, Here, for instance, is a typical card from an 
estate in Herefordshire where I shot last year on November 15, 
16,and 17—it will serve as well as any of those correspondents 
have sent me and it closely resembles several I have received : 


Guns_ | Pheasants | Partridges| Hares or Rabbits | Various Total 


8 603 5 26 4 4 I 643 
8 401 o 28 _ aie 2 9 440 
8 753 43 29 15 2 843° 


1757 6 97 33 aI 12 1926 
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Here is another day the previous year, but it is only up to 
luncheon time—I had to leave early and my host kindly gave 
me the record : 


| Guns | Pheasants | Partridges]! Hares JVild | Rabbits | Various | Total 
8 530 I 22 2 I 2 558 


I know several—at least five or six—estates where one 
does not get more rabbits, though pheasants, of course, are 
not often so plentiful, and wild ducks are exceptional. The 
rabbits, it must not be forgotten, are killed off to a great 
extent before the shoots; still if there are as many as my 
Original correspondent suggested—ten times more than all the 
birds and hares put together—some places have to make up 
enormously for deficiencies elsewhere. 


It is curious how widely the estimates of experienced men 
vary as to what has been shot. At lunch onthe day of which I 
have just given the figures we had a sweepstakes about guessing 
the total. We were eight guns, we had all seen a considerable 
amount of sport in many directions, and, moreover, had pre- 
viously shot over this particular estate. Our host is one of 
the best directors of a shoot that I know, and invariably has 
an extremely shrewd notion of how things are going. My 
- guess was 580—the highest, and nearest to the 558 ; and with 
the pick-up I must have been singularly near the exact figures. 
But one of the party said 400, another 415, and I think only 
one besides myself said over 500. The best method of arriving 
at a conclusion is obvious. If one has had the luck of average 
good stands and has shot moderately well (if one has shot badly 
or had poor stands allowances can be made) the thing to do is 
to reckon one’s own bag and multiply it by the number of guns. 
But, of course, many men do not make any attempt to keep 
count of what they shoot. Not a few appear to scorn the, idea | 
of doing such a thing, but it always strikes me as a point of 
interest. 


‘Dear Rapier,’ a correspondent writes, ‘When I started 
shooting this season my most fervent resolution was never to 
be behind a bird or a rabbit, for I was much struck with 
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the manner in which you have on more than one occasion 
summed up the necessity of shooting at the spot where the bird 
would be when the shot reached it and not at the bird itself. 
Many of my friends are more or less eloquent on the subject 
of swing, and tell me that they always swing after their object 
arid get it that way; but I find this doesn’t come off with me, 
and also it strikes me that if you are intent on watching a bird 
and swing after it you are likely to be heedless of other guns 
or of beaters or something else in the line of fire. I resolved 
that zx front should be my motto; but when the partridges 
flash past me, or a pheasant comes clattering over the trees, 
that is just the moment when I forget my excellent resolution 
and cannot help blazing at the bird! Have you a remedy for 
this complaint? One friend to whom I submitted the difficulty 
advised me always to count three before shooting. That 
sounded well at first; but in practice I find that if I count 
deliberately, as a rule the chance is gone, so that I hurry up 
my “one, two, three!” with the result that I am rather more 
flustered than usual, One doesn’t enjoy shooting if the result 
is a large heap of empty cartridge cases at every stand, or at 
every one where you are lucky enough to get much shooting, 
and a painfully small proportion of birds down. 1 can persuade 
myself on occasions that I have got something in the wood 
behind me, that I coudd not have missed that rabbit, and that a 
hen fell just the other side of the hedge ; but a careful search 
for these creatures usually results in disappointment, to say 
nothing of delay. Have you any advice to give?’ I am afraid. 
I cannot prescribe for this sufferer. Apparently he wants a 
new set of nerves, and I do not know where they are to be 
obtained. I can, however, advise him ot to count three when 
driven partridges are coming over, especially down wind! I 
should judge my correspondent to be rather young at the game, 


and possibly when he has had more practice he will be better 
able to keep his head. 


The Jockey Club could scarcely have a more difficult subject 
to deal with than what is called ‘doping ’—the administration 
of stimulants to horses. It is quite obvious that if on certain 
occasions animals are subjected to this treatment, and so 
rendered capable of special exertion, their form will bé very 
different from that which they show when nothing is adminis- 
tered to them ; and there is, of course, the further suspicion 
that if they are doctored to run well in some races, drugs which 


| 
| 
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would have the opposite effect might be given to them by dis- 
honest men in others. One or two prominent jockeys have ex- 
pressed the belief that horses never are dosed, but I think there 
can be no doubt something of the sort does at times take place. 
The American Jockey Club, indeed, have introduced special 
rules against the practice ; they would surely not have done so 
without reason, and it is admitted that some men on this side 
have made experiments—whether on race-courses or elsewhere 
is not quite clear. The difficulty is where to draw the line? 
One of the most familiar racing stories is of George Fordham 
and the trainer of the late Mr. Bowes’ Taraban, discussing 
whether port wine really had a beneficial effect, a bottle of that 
beverage always having been provided for the animal in question. 
Whilst they debated they took alternate pulls at the bottle, and 
on that particular occasion the matter was solved by there 
being nothing left for the horse. Not a few animals certainly 
run better after a judicious supply of whiskey, Would it be 
advisable to prohibit this, and furthermore could it be prevented ? 
Horses are usually, or at any rate very frequently, saddled in 
boxes, to which only those connectéd with them have admission. 
It would be practically impossible for Stewards to start a body 
of race-course police who could be everywhere at the same 
time, seeing that when a horse’s mouth is washed out before a 
race nothing but pure water was used. Effectual supervision 
is, in fact, impossible. It has never been regarded as improper 
to give horses of a certain temperament a little whiskey or port, 
and there seems no harm in it; but if this is permitted where, | 
repeat, is the line to be drawn, and how can it be ascertained 
that the rule is observed ? 


It is always unsatisfactory to end the racing season with a 
bad lot of two-year-olds, but there is no disguising the truth that 
this is the case at present. Princess Melton’s form is the most 
consistently good. She has only been beaten twice in nine 
races, and one of these at Chester should scarcely count, as she 
was left at the post. Her other failure at Newmarket in the © 
First July Meeting was a very narrow one. Volodyovski beat 
her a neck, and it was said at the time that Sloan rode a bad 
race—lI was some distance down the course on that occasion and 
did not see the finish. Volodyovski has failed four times, having 
been beaten in his first three races ; but he only missed the 
Coventry Stakes by a head, and at Kempton, when second to 
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the Queen Adelaide filly, he was trying to give her rolbs. I 
suppose he must be set down as the best of the colts, so far as 
can be ascertained, for, of course, the son of Florizel Il. and 
Red Enamel, who did not get off on the occasion of his only 
public appearance, may turn out to be a really good animal, 
and it will not be surprising to find him as good a favourite 
as anything when the Derby comes to be talked about. It is 
probably fortunate fot English owners that Eryx is not entered 
for the Epsom race, but it may be noted that he. is in the 
St. Leger. Orchid will have friends next year, in spite of an 
impression that he does not stay. I suppose he has been rather 
unlucky in just failing to give the weight to animals that met 
him without penalties. Veles has not run since the First 
October Meeting, and no doubt a wise course has been pursued 
in giving him a rest after eight severe races—in five of which he 
was successful. Still, Orchid beat him in the Champagne 
Stakes at Doncaster; Doricles divided the July with him ; 
Lord Melton ran him to a head at Ascot, and the best that can 
be said of him is that he is heads and tails with some half-dozen 
others. With regard to next year’s three-year-old races, in 
fact, a vast deal seems to depend upon which of them do well 
and make rather more than average improvement during the 
winter and spring. 


The year ends without a distinct solution of the question, 
which is the best of the three-year-olds? Admitting that the 
form was wrong when Chevening ran Diamond Jubilee to a head 
in the Newmarket Stakes, the Prince of Wales’ lucky colt cannot 
really be said ever to have done anything remarkable. He only 
just beat Simon Dale in the Derby ; Elopement pressed him hard 
in the Leger ; Merry Gal beat him so very easily in the Princess 
of Wales’ Stakes that it was generally thought she could not be 
more than about 7 lbs. behind him, and for some reason or 
another he was hopelessly out of it in the Jockey Club Stakes. 
La Roche has not sustained the reputation she made after 
cantering home for the Oaks, and carrying off the Manchester 
Cup with a rolb. penalty. When an animal is beaten, prestige 
at once diminishes, but it would be easy to underrate La Roche’s 
performance in the Doncaster Cup, when she only failed, by.a 
length to give King’s Courier: 10 lbs. He is said to be a really 
good animal, and if so, she is a better; for it must not be for- 
gotten that she made all her own running over the two miles 
on the Town Moor with her heavy penalty. In the Cambridge- 
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shire La Roche was surely not herself. At one time it looked 
as if Forfarshire were regaining his form, and he ran so well in 
the Jockey Club Stakes that many persons greatly respected his 


_ chance for the Liverpool Cup, in which, however, he failed to 


get into the first nine. The three-year-olds must be, in fact, a 
moderate lot, with, I suppose, King’s Courier at the head of the 
colts. I fancy he would beat Diamond Jubilee, and then there 
is always the latter’s fantastic temper to bear in mind. La Roche, 
better than King’s Courier on the Doncaster running, is, I sup- 
pose, the best of all, for something must have been wrong with 
her in the Cambridgeshire. 


I was reading a story the other day, in an old number of 
Blackwood, by Charles Lever, whose vivid descriptions of hunting 
still delight multitudes of readers, and who would certainly be 
set down as one of the best all-round sportsmen who ever wrote 
fiction. The hero of his story was a soldier, who begins by 
saying that early in the spring he ‘had a most unfortunate 
book on the Oaks.’ Nowadays that would be impossible, for it 
is seldom that a bet is made on the race until the eve of the 
contest. Formerly, however, the odds on the Oaks were quoted 
long before the day, and I am not criticising that statement. He 
goes on to say, however, that every one told him ‘Glamour was 
sure to win.’ Three weeks before the race ‘Glamour was at 
sevens, Rig the Market,’ he heard, ‘was bled yesterday, and 
Highlander’s leg was thicker than ever.’ The race was run, and ‘a 
mare, Mrs. Malaprop, won, the horse nowhere.’ Does it not 
seem strange that such a writer as Charles Lever should have 
imagined that colts ran for the Oaks ? Everybody is not expected 
to know that some races—like the Nassau Stakes at Goodwood 
and the Park Hill Stakes at Doncaster—are confined to fillies, 
but it might have been supposed that everybody, and especially 
such a man as Charles Lever, knew how an Oaks field was 
composed. 
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